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I aave already observed that, although 
the number of drowned bodies reported 
apon by M. Devergie was large in the ag- 
gregate, it did not appear to me to be saffi- 
ciently so to form satisfactory data for 
nine distinct epochs, and that, therefore, the 
report is not calculated to supply the de- 
gree of sound, safe know!edge that is neces- 
sary, where the nearest possible approach to 

ical certainty is required. 

As many of the changes, more particularly 
of the skin, are very different from those that 
take place in bodies that have not been im- 
mersed, I will briefly state some that occur 
early, which may frequently come under your 
notice, and be submitted to your opinion. 
Until the fourth or fifth day no change is 
observed ; the rigidity that supervenes soon 
after death often continues until the second 
or third, sometimes until the fourth. On 
the fourth day the outsides of the palms of 
the hands and the points and sides of the 
fingers begin to be blanched, the backs of 
the hands and the rest of the body continu- 
ing unaltered. 

About the sixth or eighth day the cuticle 
on the backs of the hands begins to whiten, 
as also that on the soles of the feet; at the 
same time the skin of the face is softened, 
and its whiteness is more dull and opaline 
than the rest of the skin. 

Aboat the fifteenth day the face is slightly 
puffed up, and reddish here and there; a 
greenish tint appears over the middle of the 
sternum; the cuticle of the hands and feet 
is entirely white, with the exception of the 

surface of the feet; the cuticle of the 
m has begun to shrivel ; the subcutane- 
one cellular tissue of the chest is red. 

fn one month the face is red and brown- 
ish oh — and lips green and swelled ; 


the cheeks greenish, and also swelled ; the 
parts around the eyes and nose brownish. 

There are three appearances character- 
istic of immersion, which appear to be pre- 
sent with a considerable degree of unifor- 
mity. 

First. The whiteness of the body during 
the first four or jive days. 

Second. The shrivelled or wrinkled state 
of the hands, an appearance which is not 
obliterated by future exposure to the air; 


and 

Third. The slowness with which the green 
colour of decomposition affects the abdomen. 
It is stated that in bodies exposed to putre- 
faction in the air the abdomen is the first 
part which becomes green, and the last 
when putrefaction occurs in the water. The 
last of these three rules, however, is very 
liable to exception. 

The peculiarity most remarkable and 
most uniform, as well as most connected 
with our present subject of cuticular dis- 
colouration, isthe whiteness of bodies found 
drowned, and the length of time during 
which the whiteness continues. Of this we 
are aware from general observation; and 
M. Devergie states that no change is observ- 
ed until the fourth or fifth day,—“ En gene- 
ral on n’observe aucun changement dans 
l’aspect exterieur des organes avant le 4¢ ou 
le 5e jour.” 

This peculiarity has been attribated to the 
coldness of the medium in which the body 
is immersed, but there are, as it appears to 
me, very sufficient reasons for withholding 
our assent from that explanation. 

First, The period of time during which 
observations were made by M. Devergie in- 
cluded the month of April, which is nota 
time of the year when, generally, the cold at 
the bottom of the Seine could be supposed 
to be at an extremely low temperature. 

Second. The recorded temperature indi- 
cated by the thermometer, during the four 
months of observations, was 28}, 35}, 41, 48 
of Fahrenheit. 

Third. We constantly see bodies exposed, 
during our winter anatomical studies, to de- 
grees of temperature lower than the lowest 
of the last three numbers ; in other words, 
nearly to ‘the freezing _ which still un- 
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Fourth. or the whole number of forty- 
five bodies, fifteen only were immersed in 
the two coldest months ; and of the remain- 
ing number, by far the largest proportion of 
immersions occurred in the least cold of the 
two remaining months. We find, ia the re- 
port of M. Devergie, that there were “ quatre 
en janvier, onze en fevrier, dixhuit en mars, 
et vintneuf en avril.” 

These circumstances being taken into con- 
sideration, it does not appear that the agency 
of cold is sufficient to cause the sper 
in question. It certainly would not 
without its influence (for, as we have nan 
the effect of gravitation ceases after the 
body has become cold and rigid), yet I am 
of opinion that a far more satisfactory expla- 
nation will be found in the circumstances 
under which an immersed body is placed, in 

to the pressure of the medium by 
which it is surrounded, and the influence of 
such pressure in counteracting the tendency 
to gravitation of the fluids within the capil- 
laries of the surface. 

In endeavouring to arrive at means of dis- 
crimination between discolouration caused 
either by injuries prior to death, or arising 


In Change from Gravitation, 
The lividity is of a colourtending strongly 
to red 


There is a mottled appearance from some 
points of the integuments being more, and 
others less, infiltrated. 

There is no tumefaction of the part. 

The discoloarations will be in the lowest 


If more parts than one are discoloured, 
they will correspond as to situation, all 
being in the lowest parts. 


For the most part the general signs of pu- 
trefaction are absent. 


from gravitation after death, and those which 
are the consequence of decomposition, it is 
not necessary, on the present occasion, to 
particularise the circumstances under which 
decomposition may have taken place, whe- 
ther in the open air or in peculiar air (as on 
the margins of lime-kilns, or in sewers or 
drains), in confined apartments, in the 
ground after interment, or under water, the 
different media not Papen | influencing 
the character of the individual appear- 
ances. 

There are certain occasional occurrences 
which it will be desirable to recollect. In 
the instance of a woman who appeared to 
have been from five to five months and a half 
in the water, the skin and mascles of the 
neck were destroyed, but a great part of the 
skin, on the middle of the trunk, was 
entire, having been protected by the stays. 
In some instances the skin is hardened into 
a substance like parchment. In a woman 
who had apparently been for ten or twelve 
months in water, the skin on the one part of 
the body was so hard as to ring when struck 
with a key or scalpel. 

The differences between discolourations 
from gravitation and those from decay are 
generally obvious. 


In Change from Putrefaction, 
The lividity tends strongly to blue or 


green. 


There is sometimes tumefaction. 

The discolourations are frequently in parts 
not the lowest. 

The discolourations will have no relation 
to each other as to elevation, but will fre- 
quently have as to structure, the loose cel- 
lular structures being most likely to be 
aff 


ted. 
"The general signs of patrefaction are pre- 


We will endeavour to distinguish, by seeeeaen, between discolourations from blows 


during life, and from gravitation after d 
In Discolourations from Blows during Life, 

The ecchymosis may have different shades 
of colour, depending on the severity of the 
blow and the time of infliction ; these may 
be red or blue, with their intermediate 
shades, and yellow and green, with their 
intermediate shades; but the most common 
ap’ e is blue, tending to ao, 

ere is sometimes swel part, 

but it is circumscribed. oh 

Under the mark there is sometimes a con- 
gestion of concrete blood. 

There is an incorporation of blood with 
= whole true skin, rendering it black, not 


The firmness and resistance of the true 
skin may be increased by the effusion of the 


In Discolourations from Putrefaction, 
The colour may resemble the colours of 
ordinary ecchymosis so closely, as not to 
afford in itself any strong indication, but the 
most common appearance is blue, tending to 
green. 


The swelling, if any, is diffused. 
Under the mark there is offensive hu- 
There is no incorporation of blood; the 


ed; there is no induration excepting ecca- 
sionally, as a late and rare result. ; 
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There is commonly absence of the general 
signs of decomposition, unless the examina- 
tion be late. 

They are likely to occur in any part. 


In all investigations relating to discolour- 
ation, especially in those where there may be 
motives for deception, it will be proper to 
recollect that there is no difficulty in pro- 
duving, by injections of ink, water coloured 
with indigo, and other substances, appear- 
ances very similar to those arising from 
putrefaction. 

We will now proceed to consider pseudo- 
morbid discolourations of the mucous mem- 
branes of the stomach and intestines. 

There are, perhaps, few subjects connect- 
ed with pathology of more importance than 
a correct discrimination between appear- 
ances that are the effect of inflammation and 
those that resemble such appearances ; and 
in no instance is the discrimination more 
necessary than in the tissues of the stomach 
and intestines. 

Of the numerous deleterious substances 
that either accidentally, or by design, may 
be into the stomach, there are 
bnt few, that do not, by agencies, either 
mechanical, chemical, or physiological, pro- 
duce irritation and censequent inflamma- 
tion; indeed, an almost innumerable host of 
agents may give rise to inflammation, and 
the causes that may, in its absence, produce 
apparently similar effects, are scarcely less 
numerous. 

Observations which I have already made 
must have sufficed to show that appear- 
ances, not the result of inflammation, have 
been regarded as testimony not only strong 
enough to corroborate the indications of 
other signs, but sufficiently strong to stand 
alone, and in opposition to indications of 
the contrary tendency, to establish in the 
minds of some the doctrine that infamma- 
tion exists, and runs its course, where there 
have been no symptoms during life to indi- 
cate its presence. We see redness and in- 
creased vascularity of the mucous mem- 
branes so commonly, that if we could be in- 
daced to judge from such appearances only, 
we should constantly fall into grievous 
errors. 

Prior to speaking.of individual colours, 
or discolourations of the mucous membranes, 
it will be desirable that we should briefly 
consider what is their natural colour during 
life and after death. The first is a question 
of some difficulty. 

Although examinations of the human 
intestines should take place within the 
shortest possible period that circumstances 
could warrant, it would, nevertheless, not 
be sufficiently early to detect the true colour 
in the healthy condition. We must keep in 
our recollection how immediately, indeed 


almost momentarily, change takes place in 


Signs of general decomposition are, for the 
most part, present, with the 
state of the individual mark. 

They occur commonly in parts where the 
cellular texture is lax and distensible. 


the colour of the cheeks, lips, gums, and 
other visible parts, not only after death, but 
while the patient may be said to be still liv- 
ing, in order fully to comprehend that an 
analogous transition may take place in parts 
out of sight; that the internal surfaces may 
have possessed a strong florid colour in 
health, and have wholly lost it in death; 
but we have illustrations of this fading of 
the florid colour more striking than that 
seen in patients who die of diseases not 
affecting the skin, in changes which occur 
in those who succumb during the eruptive 
stage of exanthematous fever, as scarlatina, 
or during the inflammatory stage of phleg- 
monous diseases, as erysipelas, and in the 
contrast that is evident upon comparing the 
appearances immediately before death with 
those immediately after. 

Although we were wholly without expe- 
rience on this subject, we should still draw 
inferences from our general knowledge, not 
different from those which experience con- 
firms. We perceive, as a general principle, 
that after death even the trunks of arteries 
are found to be, if not entirely, at least nearly 
empty, and we hence conclude that the 
capillaries of mucous membranes cease to 
be filled with blood ; that before death the 
blood in both arteries and veins contributed 
to render the colour florid; that during the 
act of dying the arteries cease, or almost 
cease to contribute ; that after death they 
wholly cease, and that consequently dimi- 
nution of florid colour often commences as 
vitality begins to weaken, and is established 
immediately after it is extinct. 

It is obvious thatthe colour of the mu- 
cous membranes (as, indeed, of all the soft 
structures) must be very different under dif- 
ferent circumstances, accordingly as there. 
may exist at the time of any given observa- 
tion a state of plethora, the natural sta%e, or 
a state of anemia. 

Obstruction to the free e of venous 
blood, from the gastro-intestinal parietes to 
the right cavities of the heart, cannot fail to 
produce accumulation in the capillaries; and 
that which happens to the skin or external 
surfaces under such circumstances, must 
also happen to the internal surfaces. If we 
examine a ion of the internal surface of 
an intestine while an animal is in a state of 
protracted asphyxia, in proportion as the 
respiration becomes more difficult, the part 


under observation will become more florid. 

Obstractioas caused in the course of ex- 

periments have bad similar results. Boer- 

haave caused entire obstruction to the re- 

turn of blood through the vena porta, and 

the whole internal a of the intestine 
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became of a florid red. Morgagni compared 
the colour to that of cochineal. The inten- 
sity of colour, consequent upon such obstruc- 
tion, would necessarily depend upon the 
relative degree of plethora or anwmia of the 
system. 
Obstru may have the still further 
effect of forcing the capillaries, and causing 
within the intestinal canal; and 
that this is an event more likely to happen 
than may at first appear, we see in the faci- 
lity with which air or injections may pass 
from veins of the mesentery into the intes- 


In animals dying under circumstances not 
of asphyxia, but of exhaustion of vital 
energy, the red appearance would fall be- 
low the ordinary degree of redness, and 
would present an appearance approaching 
to that seen after death. 

The most usual colour of these parts in 
animals not struggling, and neither io a state 
of plethora, on the one hand, nor of anwmia 
on the other, is said to be nearly similar to 
the red lining membrane of the cheek of a 
healthy person, 

The colour of these however, in 
animals of different species, is found to be 
very dissimilar after death. It bas been 
stated to be white, reddish, greyish, border- 
ing on yellow, on yellow and red, clay- 
coloured, or reddish, or strongly marked red. 

In the dog the mucous coat cf the stomach 
has a pale-rose hue, and the mucous coat of 
the intestines has a red colour; where the 
membrane is merely covered by its own mu- 
eus it has a brownish or violet tint; but 
where it is in contact with the alimentary 
matter it has livelier rose or even scarlet 
tint, Inthe horse the natural colour of the 
stomach is a dull white, with a shade of yel- 
low, and is hardly ever red. 

Dr. Yelloly states, in his excellent paper, 
that he has seen it in dogs that had been 
hung, with a slight crimson blush nearly 
over its whole surface ; which is most appa- 
rent at the plice, and seems to consist of 
minute crimson points, formed as if by the 
projection of minute straw-coloured villi on 
ared surface. This appearance Dr. Yelloly 
considers in some degree dependent on 
the mode of death, and he has always seen it, 
in pigs, of a light-straw colour, with a slight 
crimson blush over a part of its surface. 
The same author also states that he has fre- 
quently seen the human stomach soon after 
death, and in such parts of it as were free 
from vascularity it had usually a light-straw 


colour. 

The difficulty of ascertaining the natural 
colour of the lining membrane of the human 
alimentary canal is necessarily almost insu- 
perable. Opportunities have occurred of 
examining the intestinal canal within a very 
short period after death, but as change of 
colour on the external surfaces of the body 


not only when life has passed away, but 
while it is in the act of passing away, so 
the natural colour of the mucous membrane 


| to protrusions 

tine which have also been wounded, the 
inner surface of the intestine has been found 
to be of a deep florid red. Bichat states 
this to be the colour, and has published an 
instance in which the natural appearance of 
the stomach wes red; he gives an example, 
also, of a wounded and inverted portion of 
intestine in which there was redness, and he 
speaks of it (the redness) as of that kind 
qui c’ ise cette surface dans |’etat 
naturel.” It is still proper to recollect that 
under circumstances of wounded abdo- 
men and protruded intestine, the nature 
of the injury itself produces a languor and 
collapse fully sufficient to reduce the natural 
florid redness very considerably. 

We have, however, sometimes opportuni- 
ties of seeing the living condition of mucous 
membranes under circumstances not widely 
different from their truly natural and healthy 
state ; in cases, for example, of procidentia 
recti ; the child, E, Stanton, about whose case 
of malformation you have been interested, 
is an instance, and I scarcely need say that 
you will meet with many similar in the 
course of your practice. 

In cases of strangulated hernia we have 
sometimes opportunities of seeing the vas- 
cularity. Yet this affords but little satis- 
faction, as, in the first place, it is the perito- 
neal coat, aud not the mucous, that is visible ; 
and, in the next place, the part has under- 
gone changes from the circumstances in 
which it is placed, and the time that it has 
been so placed prior to an operation being 
performed, 

Although, however, the exact colour of 
the membrane, in the living human subject, 
in its perfectly natural state, and free from 
every adventitious circumstance, eludes our 
search, the knowledge which has been at- 
tained is, at least, a close approximation to 
that which bas been sought. 

The question most immediately relevant 
to our present subject is, the natural and 
healthy state of the membrane after death, 
and this is found to be free from any red tint. 

We have already spoken of the influence 
of gravitation, in producing transposition of 
the fluid parts of the body immediately after 
death, as visible on the external surfaces. 
If we keep this principle in our recollection, 
we shall be prepared to find on the internal 
parts, also, pseudo-morbid discolourations 
from gravitation. We must also recollect 
that the changes may be visible at an ex- 
tremely short period of time after death. 

The effect of gravitation on the intestine 


is an event which we perceive to take place 


has been shown by a very simple experi- 
ment :—A portion of intestine, plentifully 
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supplied with blood, hung by the two extre- | the 
mities on a nail, will, in a short space of 
time, in the dependent part, have increased 
redness, while the upper parts will have de- 
creased redness. We are necessarily pre- 
pared, from an experiment so decisive as 
this, to conclude that a similar change 
would take place within the body ; and we 
accordingly find, in most cases, on examin- 
ing the contents of the abdomen, that the 
higher parts are pale, and the lower more or 
less tinged. In degs that were hung by MM. 
Trousseau and Rigot, and left in the perpen- 
dicular position, the mucous membrane was 
of a lively red, the villi were strongly in- 
jected, and blood was effused into the inte- 
rior, where it tinged the bile and mucus. In 
other dogs, also killed by strangling, but 
oa the belly, discolouration took 
in corresponding parts. In horses 
by dividing the spinal cord, the coils 
of intestine most strongly injected were those 
most subject to the laws of gravitation, in 
whatever position the body was left. We 
have examples of the hyperemia from gra- 
vitation, in almost every body that comes 
under inspection after death, and we fre- 
quently see that the intestines most affected 
are those which lie in the pelvis. 

There have been differences of opinion as 
to whether the discoiouration from hypo- 
stasis can occur in the small intestines only. 
Andral, in relation to this question, cites 
the instance of a body that had been laid 
upon the abdomen a short time after death, 
preparatory to opening the spinal canal, and 
remained several hours in that position ; the 
anterior part of the stomach was 
and dotted with red, while the posterior 
part was pale. 

The earliest time at which discolourations 
that are the consequence of gravitation may 
commence in the stomach and intestines, and 
the latest to which they may continue to be 
formed, has not been exactly defined. It 
appears from the examination of dogs and 
horses, that it may often commence within 
two or three hours after death, but that it is 
prevented from taking place uatil the peri- 
staltic action of the bowels has ceased ; and 
it is considered that it may continue until the 
parts have become cold. 

Ona former occasion I have spoken of 


Upon making 
and of woe find that— 


In Discolsurations from Inflammation, 
It may occur in any part indifferently. 
The discolouration is generally confined 
to the mucous membrane. 


The large vessels are generally not in- 
volved, or rendered more visible. 


When the mucous follicles are affected 
they form small red jish pimples, 


post-mortem appearances that are of a 
character intermediate to the strictly pseudo- 
morbid, and the morbid appearances which 
are not the consequence of diseases the re- 
sults of which they resemble, nor of any 
disease in the part where thev are found, yet 
having their origin in anormal conditions of 
other parts; these I spoke of as relatively 
pseudo-morbid, in contradistinction to the 
positively pseudo-morbid 

It was also stated, as "I have no doubt 
you recollect, that these may arise from 
either of two causes, 

Ist. Increased force of circulation origi- 

nating in some o 

2nd. Obstructed return of blood originat- 

ing in some other part. 

The first we regarded as being of an ac- 
tive character, the second of a passive. 

There is no essential difference perceptible 
in the effects of hyperamia of a part aris- 
ing from the increased force of circulation 
in another part, or from obstructed return of 
blood originating in another part. The most 
common cause is obstruction to the return 
of blood. Hyperemia, under these circam- 
stances, is found to exist in two different de- 
grees, a greater and a less, in proportion as 
the cause is more or less effective. In the 


lowest degree the submucous membrane only 
is injected ; in the higher degree the mucous 
membrane, 


The redness may be in simple branches, 
with large intervals of not discoloured in- 
testine; there may be ramifications of small 
vessels, or there may be redness to a degree 
producing opacity. Either of these may be 
without precise form or limit, or it may be 
in streaks, or stripes, or patches, or mere 
peints. It is desirable that you should re- 
collect that points do not, more than other 
forms, indicate inflammation. These appear- 
ances may generally, by minute examination, 
be traced to the venous trunks. 

Either the increased force of circulation, 
or obstruction to the return of blood, may 
have the effect of forcing the blood from the 
venous capillaries into the intestinal canal, 
It is desirable that we should recollect this 
in connection with the changes necessarily 
produced by such an event on the alvine 
secretions, 


2 Sener, in order to distinguish between the effects of inflammation 


In Discolourations from Gravitation, 
It occurs in depending parts. 
bre muscular and peritoneal coats parti- 


cipa 
The ‘large vessels are generally very visi- 
ble ; blood transudes through their parietes, 
and forms dark lines in their track. 
These do not occar from gravitation, yet 
they may occur in adynamic fever. 
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There is generally thickening and opacity 


There is occasionally coagulable lymph. 

There is frequently a viscid mucous secre- 
tion; it should be recollected, however, that 
thick mucus has sometimes the appearance 
of coagulable lymph. 

In an advanced stage there is frequently 
purulent matter. 


When the stomach is contracted as well 
as inflamed, the creases of the mucous mem- 
brane are conspicuous, and of a deeper 
colour than the surrounding parts. 

It must not be overlooked that this com- 
parison refers to acute inflammation; in 
chronic inflammation the appearances are, in 
many respects, very different; the colour is 
sometimes slate, or black, and the mucous 
membrane is frequently softened, but the 
mucous membrane may become thick and 
red, especially towards the right end. 

In congestion, either from excessive force 
of the arterial, or from obstruction of the 
venous circulation, the vascularity would 
be very visible in the mucous membranes ; 
it would be either universal or very general ; 
it would differ from the effects of infamma- 
tion in those peculiarities that have been 
ascribed to it; and it would differ from the 
hyperemia of gravitation in its not occupy- 
ing, especially, depending parts. 

In all cases of hyperemia accompanied 
by evident thickening of the mucous mem- 
brane, it will be to distinguish 
between such thickening and hypertrophy of 
the mucous membrane, whether of the stu- 
mach or of the intestines; for, although 
hypertrophy may exist with either a slate- 
coloured tint, with a brown or black tint, or 
with its natural tint (which, however, is rare) 
it may exist with different degrees of red- 
ness. Very striking peculiarities of hyper- 
trophy of the gastro-intestinal mucous mem- 
brane, as stated by Andral, are, that it is 
harder and more resisting than in the natural 
condition ; it may be removed in large shreds, 
without tearing, and the cellular tissue which 
separates it from the muscular coat 

uninjured underneath, 

The post-mortem examination of Frances 
Kemp has enabled me to show you a very 


and there may be red opacity, from the quan- 
tity of blood effused, but the peculiar opa- 
of inflammation is wanting. 


There is no coagulable lymph. 

The secretion resulting from cadaveric 
exudation is generally of a thin consistence, 
and is very commonly tinged with bleod. 


There is never purulent matter. 


the part where it is found, yet 
after death, a degree of hyperwmia 
may be mistaken for the effect of disease. 
This discolouration has been ascribed by 
Gendrin to digestion, and it is a strictly ph 
siological effect, not connected, either 
rectly or indirectly, with any pathological 
action. This discolouration may occur in 
the stomach during the process of digestion 
called chymification; or in the intestinal 
canal during the formation of chyle. The 
tint is of arose colour ; it is more florid ia the 
young than in the old, and it is considered 
to be more intense accordingly as the food is 
more or less stimulating ; in examples af- 
forded by animals fed and killed for the 
purpose, broth, highly seasoned, was found 
to produce a more florid colour than milk, 
lo the stomach of the young girl, Frances 
Kemp, we have an illustration of the rose 
tint from digestion, that is perfect. She had, 
as you are aware, passed the crisis of an ex- 
tremely severe fever, and had for some days 
not only bad an appetite, but an appetite that 
has amounted almost to craving, and she 
was put upon meat diet, in quantity propor- 
tioned to her age. It appears that on Tues- 
day, the last visiting day, she was visited by 
her friends, and that she was by them sup- 


plied, clandestinely, with ne to 
injunctions which had been given. 
friends left her at 4 p.m.—At 6 p.m. she 
was seized with sudden oppression of breath- 
ing, and died almost immediately. At m 
visit, five hours prior, I had left her in 
respects improved, although still extremely 
ili with anasarca and signs of internal effu- 
sions. About thirty-six hours after death 
the body was examined ; there was serous 
effusion in the abdomen, and the thorax, and 
the pericardium. The intestines were in- 
flated, and appeared healthy; the stomach 


well marked example of that kind of dis-| was also inflated, and the upper side was 
colouration which I have spoken of as a elevated so as to be quite visible between 
pseudo-morbid appearance, and as not being the intestines and the liver; it was found to 
the uence either of morbidly active or| contain a rather large quantity of partly di- 


of obstructed circulation, but the result of 
both a healthy state and a healthy action in 


gested matters, a great part of which was 
fruit. The under side of the stomach, on 


The macous membrane is sometimes stud- Although this has been regarded as a 
y ded with red spots, or covered by patches. proof of inflammation, it may occur, no in- 
flammation having preceded, 
By There may be thickening of the lining 
a membrane, in proportion to the congestion, 
q 
7 Sometimes there is diffused arborescent This does not occur from gravitation. 
Br redness ; more red about the cardia and py- 
lorus than elsewhere. 


an opportunity of see- 

with which the food was 

As you may perceive, however, 

is much reduced by the fluid in 

it has been kept, now about tweaty- 

. It will be scarcely possible for 

to see a better example of this kind of 
appearance. 


af 
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DISQUISITIONS ON BIOGNOSIS; 
BRING AN ATTEMPT TO SHOW THE 
MANNER OF ASCERTAINING THE 
RELATIVE AGES OF MANKIND, 
IN CASES WHERE THE RECORDS OR 
TESTIMONIALS OF BIRTH HAVE 


BEEN LOST. 
BY W. MACDONALD, M.D. GLASGOW, 


(Read before the Association in June, 1837.) 


Ir is of importance to know the age of a 
foetus, or a new-born child, and sometimes 
that of an adult. The proofs of the former 
have been often illustrated, whereas those 
of the latter have been insufliciently ex- 
plained by preceding authors. Hence there 
seems to be some unexceptionable degree 
ef propriety in touching on this subject, 
which involves, obviously, some researches 
into the metaphysics of medicine. A know- 
ledge of the present subject is, happi!y, not 
like the quadrature of the circle, or the 

losopher’s stone, an art impossible to be 

; indeed, there are examples which 

show that the subject under review is at- 

tainable. There are rules applied to it. 

Those rules are deduced from the principles 

and connections of our nature ; and prove, 

that whoever tises these rules attains 

a habitual power of ascertaining what it is 
the object of this essay to investigate. 

The attention of the writer was directed 
to this subject, in uence of being 
asked by a Judge to determine, if possible, 
the age of a person, whose case was under 

cognizance of the Court of Justiciary in 
Edinburgh.* The age of the person refer- 


* The trial of John Campbell, for murder, 
i on the 6th Nov. 1836, 


red to was unknown, in consequence of the 
loss of the register or testimonial which 
should have proven the period of his birth. 
It is, therefore, with the view of illustrat- 
ing the manner of my procedure on that, 
and other occasions, that the present hints 
are thrown out, and row most respectfully 
submitted to the attention of students of 
medicine. It is hoped that they may pursue 
this inquiry with the hope of success, and 
also with a view to trace their knowledge 
of it to its sources, ascertain the nature of 
its truths, and show on what kind of evi- 
dence each of its topics rests. 

Some practitioners, who have greatly en- 
riched the art of medicine, and to whom I 
gratefully acknowledge myself much in- 
debted, are opposed to my views, Dr, 
Beck states, “‘ That he can conceive bat 
very few cases in which a physician can be 
called on to give an opinion concerning 
age; and if the testimonials to prove it are 
wanting, it is difficult to suggest any phy- 
sical proof ou which a medical man, more 
than any other man, can venture to pro- 
nounce decisively.” But, with the Doctor’s 
leave, we reply, that the affirming or deny- 
ing the truth of any statement, relative to 
the age of any one, is most certainly within 
the province of a physician, because he is 
expected to be acquainted with all the phy- 
sical proofs which are involved in the phy- 
siology of age; but neither this act, nor any 
similar act, can formally and legitimately 
signify the duties of any one but a physi- 
cian, who, alone, can be called on to give 
an opinion concerning the relative ages of 
persons, when the testimonial to prove it is 
wanting. While, therefore, I cheerfully ac- 
knowledge the distinguished learning and 
respectability of the Doctor, I protest against 
his assumption, in this matter, so fer as it 
is intended to indicate his conclusions, I 
acknowledge, freely, his right to his own 
principles ; but his right to conclade that 
the point in debate is settled in his favour, 
I neither admit nor believe, and there are 
instances in which, according to every rule 
of rational construction, my position is 
plainly involved. Now, as this, in all pro- 
bability, is the objection on which the 
greatest stress is laid, and that which has 
contributed most to perplex those to whom, 
and not improbably those by whom, it is 
urged, I shall consider myself as justified 
in examining the subject, as it is presented, 
in various lights. 

Before I begin the following explanation 
I wish to remark, that although I should 
fail in giving a satisfactery account of this 
subject, the failure will, in no degree, affect 
the truth of the doctrine. If the evidence 
alleged have been sufficient, and the conclu- 
sions have been fairly drawn, then the doc- 
trine is true ; nor will my ignorance, or that 
of any other person, concerning the manner 
in which the event referred to is accom- 


food had laia from the time | 
bout thirty-six hours, wasof a strong 
darker and brighter thaa 
of the rose. The air which 
ach contained very effectually pre- 
the contact of the food with the 
rts of the stomach. The discoloura- 
distinctly defined, and was ; 
nd accurately limited to that sf 
he food had lain. The mu- / 
was perfectly firm and heal- 
| 
Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicine in the 
Portiand-street Medical School, Glasgow, 
formerly Vice-President of the Greenock 
Med. and Chir. Association. 4 


We know perfectly the existence of many 
facts, while of the manner in which they 
are accomplished we are unable to form any 
adequate conception. 

The manner of ascertaining the age of an 
individual is founded on the united evidence 
of sense, memory , reason, analogy, observa- 
tion, experience, and experiment, 
with the laws of the association of our ideas. 
The exercise of the latter, however, would 
seem to be a sufficient ground of jadgment, 
in order to the object in view. Instead of 

lexing the student with the various ana- 
of such modifications of the human 
mind as are above stated, which after all, per- 
haps, is but an individual power, it will be 
of more importance to the cause of physio- 
logy to examine the manner of ascertaining 
the object in view by the data which are 
chiefly furnished by the laws of the asso- 
ciation of our ideas. 

When the physician is engaged in order 
to ascertain the 
his attention on the object under consider- 
ation, and remarks that the individual in 
question, and another of the same sex, tem- 

ment, habits, &c. &c. (the age of whom 
known by testimony), resemble each other 
in certain common agreements of form, as- 
pect, expression, both of the countenance 
and eyes, together with stature, and in any 
other elementary quality or constituent by 
which the individual is distinguished or 
characterised 


be not precisely the same, but only have 
a considerable resemblance to each other, 
the argument is obviously resolved into 
analogy, and it is stronger in proportion to 
the degree of resemblance which exists be- 
tween the one and the other. In these cir- 
cumstances the mind of the examiner leaves 


view, whether it be tall or low stature, or 
any other quality, abstracted from all 


age of a person, he fixes | prod 


and 
we could be hardly said to know avything. 
When the physician has investigated 
the cases of ninety-nine patients out of a 
hondred, whose relative ages he has 


out of the compound idea which it has of | and 


the person under consideration, and of the 
other person with whom the comparison is 
instituted, that which is peculiar to each, 
retaining only what is common to both; 
and hence the examiner makes an abstract 
idea, wherein all the particulars equaliy 
partake, abstracting entirely, or cutting off, 
all those circumstances and differences 
which might erroneously determine the ap- 
pearances to any other person. After this 
manner, it seems, the physician comes to the 
abstract phenomena of resemblance which 
refers to the two persons compared. In the 
comparison of both objects, it is true, there 
is included the iufluence of colour, arising 
from the delicate or rough shades of the 
features and eyes, and the pleasing influence 
arising from the lines which form the va- 
rious expressions of the human counte- 
nance, which invariably convey the quali- 
ties of the mind, or indicate good sense, |or 


good humour; sprightliness,} candour, be- 


patient so different from the ninety-nine, that 
what turned out to be true in the former 
may prove false in the latter. This does 
not, however, detract from the evidence of 
experience, it only shows that the circum- 
stances of the case in which the procedure of 
investigation failed, were different from those 
in which it succeeded. 

On inquiry, therefore, the examiner will 
find that the causes of failure, not only in 
the hundredth patient, but in all others, 
have arisen from the changes which vari- 
ous diseases, mental emotions, adversity, to- 
gether with other circumstances, produce in 
the haman countenance. These changes 
constitute the appearances of premature old 
age. An investigation into the various dis- 
eases which superinduce old age, however 


* See Tue Lancet, vol. ii, 1837-8, p. 328. 
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Yllshed, nnd the doctrine tree, make |nevelenes, | sensibility, or other 
fference with regard to the principal point. | dispositions. Experience proves that a cer- 
7 tain conformation of features is connected 
, by association with age and certain moral 
. qualities ; and also, that a certain colour, 
i |or combination of colours, is invariably 
a | absorbed or reflected by the human eye aod. 
Bi | countenance ;* indeed, these facts are cer- 
i tain, and seem to be now very generally 
acknowledged. 
‘3 Again; the natural stature of the parties 
ha |compared comes under the examiner's re- 
ci j and so of the rest of the qualities involv 
4 |in the comparison of the personal appear- 
ih jance of mankind; indeed, all the discover- 
, | able connections which we perceive to exist 
na | between the features of certain individuals 
5 are so striking and obvious, that no reason- 
+g jst objection can be entertained on the 
4 | subject. These facts are deduced from the 
. }two great principles, that the same cause 
uces the same effects, and that similar 
‘a | causes produce similar effects. Truly, these 
a | principles are the basis of all analogical 
4 | we reason, This analogy runs through phy- 
| sics and metaphysics ; it is the source from 
Bt | which we derive almost all the knowledge 
) | we possess ; it extends alike to the natural, 
ip 
| 
q | 
) features of both persons under comparison 
correctly, by the same process 
reasoning, he wil) naturally think that 
i | he has experience of the utility of his art, 
and will practise it again with the fullest a 
; confidence. Yet in the last case he may be 
disappointed; for although the manner of 
oF ascertaining the object in view be the same, 
‘be person under consideration the same, 
} yet there may be something in the constitu- 
' tion and present history of this hundredth 
| 


AGE AT VARIOUS PERIODS OF LIFE. | 
The | under consideration must first be known to 


useful, is attended with some difficulty. 

ilosopher may indulge the pleasing task 
of making moral reflections on the various 
ills of life; a more melancholy task, how- 
ever, is imposed on the medical practitioner ; 
he must discover the physical effects accom- 
panying these ills in the body, ascertain the 
phenomena of premature old age, and illus- 
trate his position accordingly. In a short 
discourse, like the present, were it changed 
into a mere vocabulary, the very names of 
the various sufferings which tend as well to 
produce the phenomena of premature old 
age, and, obviously to sborten life, must 
need be generalised, and could bardly be al- 
phabetically recited. A loose and general 

ification of a very few of these evils is 

all th that can be accomplished, and Pree to 
all that wili be attempted. 

Organic disease of the brain and ils mem- 
branes, of the heart, lungs, liver, spleen, di- 
gestive, urinary, or other important organ, 
or structure of the body, cause the per- 
sons who are the victims of these Giseases 
to appear from fourteen to twenty-eight 
older than they really are. The high- 

aggregate, twenty-eight years, how- 
extent of structure is implicated in the dis- 
ease, and absolute confinement to bed is in 
consequence instituted, both by the feelings 
of the patient and his friends, together with 
the injunctions of the medical adviser: 
the lowest fourteen 


aggregate, 
years, may be‘fairly concluded when the dis- 


ease is not so very malignant as to render 
absolute confinement to the house necessary. 
Hence it is obvious that in both cases the 
relative aggregate of allowance, either of 
twenty-eight or fourteen years, will fall to 
he dedacted from the apparent age of the 
under consideration, and to whom 
the diseases in question are referrible, in 
order to ascertain the real period of his life. 
A long residence in warm climates, where 
a careless and dissolute manner of life has 
been followed, causes a person to whom 
these events are applicable, to seem to be 
from seven to fourteen years older in appear- 
ance than the record or testimonial of birth 
would seem to indicate. 
Goat, asthma, epilepsy, dyspnoea, diabe- 
tes, atrophia, mania, hydrops, icterus, hys- 
teria, severe attacks of the usual fevers, and 
narrow escapes from the almost mortal 
effects of metallic, animal, vegetable, and 
—— poisons, together with the too active 
ves of some persons, their extraordinary 
and Herculean enterprises and journeys, 
their too intent application to business, 
their mental emotions, consequent on the 
cares and severe discipline of adversity, ob- 
viously impair the constitution, and cause 
those subjected to these diseases and dis- 
asters to appear from one to seven years 
older than they really are. The entire and 
accurate history, therefore, of the person 


the medical practitioner, before he can ven- 
ture to determine the real age with precision, 
Afterwards he remarks the discoverable con- 
nection existing between the patient and the 


presently 

the physical proofs produced in the human 
body and countenance by the diseases and 
disasters within mentioned ; then he observes 
that the physical proofs of premature old 
age are the same in every case, all things 
being equa! ; that the features of many per- 
sons of the same age and circumstances are 
the same ; and that these present the most 
permanent basis of the sure analogy from 
which he reasons, It is most certain that 
the terms of close resemblance are converti- 
ble (ceteris paribus), and, being ae 
they necessarily suggest the ideas of each 
other, so intimate in their association, and 
so impossible to be broken, that whoever 
will pay sufficient attention to the operations 
of his own mind, will find that not only in 
jadging of the subject under consideration, 
but in many the exercise of our rea- 
soning powers, in consequence of habit, is 
so very rapid that unless the greatest cir- 
cumspection and attention is instituted the 
accompanying operations of the mind indi- 
cating resemblance, contiguity, and contrast, 
escape our observai'on. Thus we perceive 
the close union which obtains in this, and 
also in other habits of judging, which, when 
established, the volition or reasonings that 
are connected with them become impercep- 
tible, because the nature of the impression 
made is so closely blended with all the facul- 
ties of the mind, that we often forget to in- 
stitute any inquiry as to their modus ope- 
randi,as it were. Really, the powers of 
action are closely allied to those of thought, 
for assuredly in the bursts of the most ex- 
travagant rage thought necessarily enters, 
and operates on our various actions, whether 
these be good, bad, or indifferent. 

All these facts, therefore, would seem to 
determine that the nerves of the examiner’s 
brain receive the same impulse (during the 
examination of the object under review) 
which was given to it by the countenance of 
the person whom the individual resembles, 
and who furnishes the data of the analogy 
from which he reasons. Hence there ob- 
tains, ian such circumstances, the obvious ex- 
ercise of the essential or primary law of the 
association of our ideas, founded on resem- 
blance, together with the operation of the 
secondary or accidental laws of association, 
which depend on the nature of the impulse 
made ; on the extent and amount of atten- 
tion bestowed on the object presented ; on 
the constitutional differences, whether of 
mind or body, that enable the examiner to 
resemblances; and, finally, 


principle of the association of ideas, 


| person whose face forms the analogy from 
3 


of |ing ages) a 


2 


erroneous principles until they bave made 
a deep impression on his mind ; his acquired | on 
ideas and notions of medicine, will, fine, 


prac 
convinced of the errors of these views, to 
separate entirely his various wrong notions 
proper induction of facts, or with 

ease to judge cleariy relative to any medical 
subject. Really, these wrong and unnatural 
combinations of ideas will be found to esta- 
blish the irreconcileable opposition that we 
find between the different sects in medicine ; 
for we cannot for a moment imagine that any 
individual member of any medical sect 
could wilfully impose on himself, and ac- 
cordingly reject the manifest truths which 
are offered by plain reason. On all occa- 
sions, that which leads men of sincerity and 
aoe sense blindfold, will be found, when 
ired into, to be some early and wrong 


custom so linked together in their minds 
that they can be no more separated from 
each other than if they were but one idea, 
and they operate on the judgment as if they 
really were but one. This seems to give 
‘the force of demonstration to hidden error, 
and the appearance of consistency to what 
is not so. It is the foundation of all the 
#reatest errors in the world ; for, so far as it 
obtains, it hinders medical men from seeing 
SS objects of research in the proper 
tet; even from examining any subject of 
investigation with philosophical correctness. 
We now perceive the manner of ascertain- 
ing the relative ages of in cases | 


where the record or testimonial of birth is 
lost. Indeed, the writer never knew an ex- 


distinctly believed to be laecanie. 
that it is (like the present one of ascertain- 
necessary truth. It is now ob- 

vious that if the writer’s observations be 
correct, they will pe exteat, the 


plicable is also obvious. Is it not li 
that all institutions, and especially those 
requiring a knowledge of the ages of appli- 
cants for insurances on lives, in cases where 
the record of birth is lost, will cause a simi- 
lar inquiry to be instituted by their various 
medical referees, in order to sapply the 
testimonial 


loss of the record of birth by a 
of the period of ey mp s life, founded 
on the basis to which I now have referred ? 

It may still be said, that all the writer's 
conclusions might have been obtained had 
the aforesaid illustrations not been given, 
To this suggestion of possibility the proper 
answer is, that “ they might not;” for 
although we know that al! the branches of 
science, even of natural philosophy, much 
more of metaphysical, run into each other, 
and are separated rather by gradations than 
by lines of demarcation, yet the connec- 
tions of the present subject with the laws of 
association have not been stated by any pre< 
ceding author. We also know well that the 
various conclusions now mentioned, relative 
to age, are not obtained without instituti 
a correct manner of investigation ; 
we have not a shadow of reasoning to con- 
clude that these, or any other conclusions 
whatsoever, can be obtained except by a 
careful induction of facts, with the view te 
illustrate and establish truth. The sugges- 
tion, therefore, is useless to the parpose for 
which it is made, Al) that we contend for 
is, the possibility of being enabled (by the 
process already stated) to determine the 
relative ages of mankind in cases where the 
record of birth is lost, Though this be not 
possible, the general voice seems to proclaim 
its probability. 

It may be further said that the present 
subject is mysterious. This, in some re- 
spects, we freely admit; but to reject the 
whole facts of the case merely because we 
cannot explain everything that is connected 
with it, were certainly the height of infatua- 
tion. Upon this principle we should 
ourselyes to a universal scepticism ; 
what object is there in nature, which, when 

examination, does not 


subjected to a rigid 
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whether of resemblance, contiguity, or con- 
trast, have so great an influence over all the 
a actions, reasonings, and judgments of medi- 
3 cal men, that there is not, perhaps, any one | cess of reasoning ; perhaps he ought rather 
4 thing which deserves more to be looked|to say he remembers none. As the laws 
-. after in their education ; because those prin-| of association operate universally in all 
4 qualities minds, and at all times, their existence needs 
aa tributes of substance, and have a real con-| no farther proof; and, as it is well known 
ig nection in nature. These it is the office of | that whatever we can possibly conceive may 
4 their reason to trace out, and to hold toge-| possibly exist, we are enabled to say of 
44 ther in that union and order in which Nature 
4 f presents them to the view of the mind. Such | 
i associations constitute, perhaps, 
id part of necessary and useful tru 
principles, formed by cust 
price, which are too often the 
error both in the nature and tr 
J diseases,—of errors the more 
Ae that if the associations have 
: formed, without an attempt to dis 
a they generally become at last toc 
'g be broken by the most vigorou| 
best disposed mind, (e. g.) 
i young man be initiated in a w 
4 medicine ; let him constantly 
4 servations on diseases, that the one shall | 
i always introduce the other, and it may not | 
;) 7 be in the power of the student, after he has | 
| 
| 
association. eas, independent, and of no 
alliance to one another, are by education and 
he w 
some 
his d 
if OD as 
and | 
no le: 
In 
for 18 
may) 
| 


ing question 
sideration. Still I have no disposition to 
contend with those excellent writers who 
are attached to the opposite opinion. Nor 
can I adopt any severe aspersion, such as 
may possibly arise out of controversy. I 
cannot but remember, and remember with 
emotions of gratitude and respect, the very 
beneficial exertions made by gentlemen of 
in the cause of medical 

hile, therefore, I claim the com- 
mon soneuane of judging for myself concerning 
this and every other subject, I freely yield 
the same right to others; nor can I take 
any satisfaction in thinking hardly of them, 
because they do not adopt my opinion, al- 
though, as I think, founded on the real 
truth concerning the subject in debate. 

Glasgow, August 3, 1839. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 


Lire Assurance has already established 
itself as a habit among the wealthy and in- 
telligent portions of society, and must go on 
to exert its beneficent influence upon the 


. Cc at large, with an efficacy strengthen- 
and widening in a direct ratio to the 
advance of the community in that knowledge, 
which, according to the opinion of Dr. John- 
son, when he says, that men require rather 
to be reminded then informed of their duties, 
= easy to acquire and so difficult to prac- 


A popular writer in “Chambers’ J 
No. 373, has presented this subject in a 
variety of interesting lights, clearly 
shown that the field of exertion is, as yet, 
but slightly touched. He reckons that only 
one family in sixty-two throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland is provided against an 
event which, in the course of Nature, must 
happen ; and which, happen when it may, 
must be a serious blow to the survivors. 
Although the language of the following ex- 
tract must be considered as unnecessarily 
harsh, yet every true friend of the buman 
race will approve the sentiments :— 

“When life assurance is as universally 
understood and practised as it ought to be, 
he who has not made such a provision, or 
something equivalent, for the possibility of 
his death, will, we verily trust, be looked 
on as a no less detestable monster than he 
who will not work for his children’s bread ; 
and his memory after death will be held in 
no less contempt.” 

In“Knight’sCompanion to the Almanack” 
for 1831,under the head Life Assurance,there 
may be found a rich collection of pithy and 

udicious observations, from which the fol- 
ing are selected :— 


“It is certainly much better to pay 
thing more than its value for this 
than not to acquire it at all. 
considered as a moral 


of the community will progressively call for 
the establishment of new societies.” 

From June to December, 1837, there ap- 
peared in the “ Saturday Magazine” avery 
useful series of six papers, entitled “ P 
lar IHustrations of Life Assurance,” exhibit- 
ing the elementary grounds of calculation 
in familiar examples, and containing, among 
others, the following apposite remarks :— 

“ Although upwards of fifty different so- 
ciecies exists in London, there are neverthe- 
less very many fathers of families who are 
wholly ignorant, if not of the existence, at 
least of the nature, of these institutions, and 
unaware of the possibility of securing a pro- 
vision for their wives and children in the 
event of their death. 

“ Societies for the assurance of lives may 
be ranked among the very noblest institu- 
tions of civilised society, and their useful- 
ness can be attested by thousands of happy 
and independent families, rescued by their 
means from the bitterness of poverty and 
distress.” 


No valid reason can be why fire 
assurance is so prevalent, while life assur- 
ance is so rare; if the causes of that striking 
difference were accurately sifted, the exami- 
nation would probably result in an expo~ 
sure not very creditable to the selfish work- 
ings of oar common nature. 

It is related of some tribes the 
American savages, that they pulled the living 
branches from fruit-bearing trees, and ~~ 
satisfied their hunger for the moment, 
the to perish upon the ground. 

Such a total blindness to the future, at 
once marks out these improvident beings as 
occupying the lowest possible grade of 
human intelligence, since there is no law 
which the author of Naturé has more visibly 
impressed upon his rational creation, than 
the certainty with which the future mingles 
itself more and more with the present, in 
proportion as we ascend in the moral and 
intellectual scale. 

The sagacious calculation of future exter- 
nal contingencies distinguishes one man in 
capacity from another; and the same pro- 
jectile power of the mind, acting i 
by anticipating the arrival of the 
future, shows to the conscientious man the 
quality of his actions, reflected in their con- 
sequences both to himself and others ; while 
with regard to the religious man it may 
almost be said that the future is the very 
region he inhabits. nates. 

Next to the highest interests, and 
the most indispensable of all duties, that 


{ 
before which the highest some- 
an reason must own itself confounded. | nefit, 
Such clearly a rs to me to be the! Id be 
f life, 
ch, » must be 
obtained at any price. However large the 
list of Companies appears, there is still so 
vast a field for action that no doubt the wants 1 
} 
|. 
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of the 
loses itself in 
infinity, there is not a temporal duty more 
interesting or imperative than that which 
calls upon a father to make provision, ac- 
cording to his means, for those to whom his 
removal from this world must, under any 
circumstances, be a heavy calamity, not 
withstanding all the supports which his 
forecast may be able to supply. To visit 
the widow and the fatberless in their afflic- 
tion is described by holy authority as an act 
emanating from pure religion and undefiled, 
Can that act lose any of its beautiful charac- 
teristics when the widow is a man’s own 
fatherless children are his 


plan for gradually lowering 
the poor rates, is not Utopian, but perfectly 


Let ten in every minute Incality 
unite themselves for the purpose of recom- 
mending life assurance to their less instruct- 
ed neighbours, Let them point out the 
table of the Londen National Endowment 
Society, by which the society undertakes 
to pay 100/. to the assured on his reaching 
the age of 65, or earlier, ia case of death : a 
feature first introduced by the above society, 
and for some time peculiar to it. Let them 
select a few sober, steady, healthy indivi- 
duals, fit in all respects to be recommended 
as peneat subjects for life assurance. 

the ten gentlemen pay the premiums 
themselves upon the selected lives for 100i. 
each, bargaining with each individual, in 
writing, that he may possess a share of the 
any extent he by paying a 
stipulated proportion of the premiums, and 
that at any time during good health he may 
acquire a right to the whole policy by paying 
up the back premiums, or a stipulated pro- 
jon of them. Let the wives in all cases 
made to understand what a great advan- 
tage for themselves and their families they 
may purchase by the trifling sacrifice which 
would enable them to pay the premiums 
upon 101,, 20/., or 301., with the prospect of 
+ Sel the whole 100/., in the decline of 


ten gentlemen reserve to them- 

selves the right of repaying the individual 
all premiums received from him, with com- 
pound interest at 5 per cent.,and so annulling 
all his right in the policy, in — of any 
publicly proved delinquency, such as theft, 
drunkenness, poaching, and in case of his 
receiving parochial relief. 

This plan steadily persevered in for a few 
years would produce moral and political 
effects which every gentleman engeged in it 
might contemplate with unmingled compla- 
cency. 

AVERAGE MORTALITY OF ALL MANKIND. 

The population of the whole earth has been 
variously estimated at between —_— hun- 
dred and a thousand millions of souls. 


If we fix upon an intermediate number, 


say 916,080,000, and assign 30 years for the 
continuance of each generation, we shall find 
that the children of adults come iato the 
world and go out of it at the following 
average :— 


Every 1 
== 60 
— Day, 24hours........ 86,400 
— Week, 7 deys....... 604,800 
— Month, 80days...... 2,592,000 
— Year, 365 days...... 31,536,000 
— Generation, 30 -. 946,080,000 

A. A. Fry, Actuary. 
\ Arthar-street, West, Bridge, 
August, 1839. 


INQUEST AT WIGAN. 
FEMALE ACCOUCHEURS. 
STRANGE MEDICAL EVIDENCE. 


On Saturday, Aug. 3rd, 1839, an inquest 
was held before Mr. Josern Rocerson, Sur- 
geon, Coroner, at the Town Hall, Wigan, on 
the body of Anne Eastham, who died on Sun- 
day week, after having given birth to twins. 

Mr. Penntneton, surgeon, was the first 
witness. He said he had been called in to 
visit the deceased on Sunday morning at 
four o’clock. He found in her room two 
women, and a person —— Mears) who 
called herself a midwife. The two first 
women told him deceased had been deliver- 
ed of one child on the Tuesday 
previously, and another on the Sunday morn- 
ing; the children were living, full grown, 
and healthy. He observed that the 
was labouring under excessive hemorrhage. 
This was indicated by faintness to the ut- 
most degree; she was gasping, and in 
breathing could not inspire, but appeared 
on the eve of death. She lived about ten 
or fifteen minutes after he was called in, 
and died in his presence; he did not admi- 
ister anything, but ordered some brandy ; 
the patient died before it was brougit in. 
In answer to the Coroner, the witness said 
the pulse of deceased was feeble and quick, 
her body bedewed with cold perspiration, 
her eyes glassy, and the bed on which she 
lay covered with coagula. He could not 
make a manual examination, owing to the 
external protrusion of the placenta. He did 
not examine it, but thought it was torn from 
the feet; violence ap to have been 
used, aad no funes were to be felt. 
he could not find the funis, the midwife said 
she had tied it round the deceased ; he 
could not find it; the last child was a finer 
one than the first-born. He told the women 
who were with deceased, that there had 
been some very improper meddling, and that 
if the latter had had proper assistance after 
the delivery of the first child, earlier than 
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from want of judicious and timely aid, by 
which the hemorrhage might have been 

Judging from external appear- 
died from the loss of 
blood, owing to the lapse of time between 
the first and second delivery, and from the 
placenta being removed at an improper 
time, and in an improper manver. He would 
not have waited from Wednesday to Sunday 
to deliver the deceased of the second child, 
and would have called in the assistance of 
another professional gentleman. He was 
present at the post-mortem examination; 
there were two distinct placenta, and both 
were lacerated. The placent# and funes 
were outside, and the uterus was icveried. 
The protrusion and inversion of the womb 
will take place from improper interference, 
but never where a skilful person is em- 
nor except when violence is used, 

e admitted that relaxation may cause a 
prolapsus uteri, bat in the present instance 
the ligaments retaining it were rent asunder, 

Mr. ALExanper Suaw, surgeon, said he, 
in conjunction with Mr. Glassbrook, made 
a post-mortem examination of the body of 
the deceased. On removing the clothes, he 
found the uterus about ten inches from its 
proper situation, inverted, and external ; it 
appeared something like a cow’s bladder, 
and was as broad near the pelvis as at the 
other end. On opening the abdomen, he 
found the intestines and everything perfectly 
healthy. On examining the pelvis, he found 
the connecting integuments of the uterus 
lacerated ; the uteras was inverted, and very 
much swollen. After separating the os 
pubis, and removing the leg, he found the 
placentz at the bottom of the coffin; they 
were entirely separated from the uterus; 
the umbilical chord of one was about 1} inch 
long, and the other about 16 inches. The 
placente were conjoined as usual,—not torn 
asunder, bat natural; the umbilical chords 
had no ligature around them. He could 
not say what had caused the appearances 
he had spoken of; that it might have hap- 

with a regular medical man; it might 
ve been brought about by an unnatural 
action of the uterus ; such a state of things 
might have happened in ordinary practice. 
The subject oe ye healthy, and all the 
viscera were in good condition. 

Mr. Giassprook, surgeon, said he had 
examined the body, and he found it in a 
state of decompositioa, An externa] tumour 
of uteri) protraded, nine inches 


the peritoneum appeared hea 
and natural; the general viscera were ond 


ral, with the exception of a few coagula ; 
the ligaments of the uterus were lacerated, 
but he could not say from violeace,—most 


ceased might have taken place from a 

laxed habit of body; art had no control 
over nature in the action of the uterus in 
cases of plurality. [The Coroner here re- 
quested the witness to be particular, as he 
would have to contradict his last statement 


himself justified in waiting four or six days 
for the birth of the second child. Nothing 
appeared to him that could attach blame to 
the midwife. Ifhe had ettended deceased 
he should have called in an assistant. He 
could not swear that the placente were 
lacerated. 

Atice Lee and Saran Banks were called, 
who said they knew the deceased ; she was 
a healthy young woman, and during her con- 
finement refused to have a surgeon. She had 
the greatest confidence in Susan Mears. The 
Coroner was about to address the Jury, when 
a juror, and a surgeon, exclaimed that they 
had agreed to the verdict. Verdict—“ Died 
by exhaustion, arising from the labour.” 

The Coroner, in addressing the Jury, 
said that the case was of great importance, 
and one that ought to excite the sympathy 
of all parents and husbands. He believed, 
from his experience in midwifery, that, in 
cases where Nature took theordinary course, 
the attendance of women was preferable to 
that of men ; but the former should be pro- 
fessionally instructed. It was owing to igno- 
rant women attending to poor people that 
almost all the maladies under which the 
lower classes of females in this district 
laboured were to be attributed, and he 
trusted that the charitable inhabitants of 
Wigan would devise some practical remedy 
for this evil. The wives of labouring men 
had not the means of employing a surgeon, 
and they were compelled to have midwives, 
an ignorant and debased set of beings, whose 
general fee was a cup of tea with some rum 
in it. The chief remedy he should propose 
to meet this state of things (and he hoped 
his proposal would receive the considera- 
tion of all parties, particularly the clergy of 
the neighbourhood) was, the establishing of 
a fand for instructing females well in the 
profession of midwifery, who would thus 
be enabled to discover when syinptoms were 
really dangerous, and who would then have 
y | the prudence to call in a surgeon, as a man 
could act more judiciously in extreme cases. 
The Coroner then entered into a geveral 
explanation of the state of utero-gestation 
and parturition, 


} Sunday morning, in all probability she | probably from decomposition. He found two 
would have been saved. His decided opi- | placente joined together ; each had a funis, 
nion was, that her death was in some mea-/|one about an inch and half, the other six- ; 
sure caused by improper interference, and | teen inches long. The tumour was the pro- 
| tepous and inversion of the uterus; the 
uterus might have been prolapsed and in- 
| verted from a relaxation of body; he had 
: seen such a case in a living body, and the 
: person now lives. The death of the de- | 
in his charge to the Jury.] The witness ; ; 
repeated the assertion. He would think ; 
{ 
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After the inquest one of the jurymen 
addressed the Coroner, and said, on the part 
of the jarors, he begged to thank him for the 
able manner in which he had conducted the 


The question is raised whether some of the 
fees paid under the Medical Witnesses’ Act 
for making the post-mortem examination, 
were not wastefully expended, considering 
the character of certain portions of the evi- 
dence which followed the inspection. 


TEA ; its Effects, Medicinal and Moral, By 
G. G. Siemonp, M.D., &c., Professor of 
Materia Medica to the Royal Medico- 
Botanical Society. London: Longman, 
1839. 18mo. pp. 144. 

Dr. Sicmonp does not mention in his title, 

but says a little in his highly entertain- 

ing and instructive book, on one other 
effect of tea, namely, its deleterious effect. 

Even in slight excess the habitual use of 

tea, as we are well convinced, is to very 

many persons poisonous; though, perhaps, 
its operation is like that of coffee, of which 
the patient told the warning doctor that if 
coffee wus a poison, it must be a very slow 
one, for it had already taken thirty years to 
kill him, and he was not dead yet. With 
children the constant use of tea, as a beve- 
rage at meals, is undoubtedly injurious; 
and the dyspeptic sufferings and nervous 
irritability of thousands of adults, especially 
females, would be materially lessened by 
the abandonment of tea at morning and 
evening meals, In medical practice this 
source of malady is seldom weighed. The 
pernicious effect of the beverage is so slow, 
its immediate operation at each meal ap- 
pears to be so insignificant, that it would 
seem puerile to forbid or reduce its con- 
sumption, The consequence of ten, twenty, 
or thirty years continual indulgence in this 
most agreeable stimulant is seldom consi- 
dered for a moment; or, if attention be 
aroused to it, its unhealthy influence is soon 
again forgotten. This subject was intro- 
duced at the London Medical Society a few 
years since, but so foreign to the business 


of the Society did it seem, that the author 
had to obtain special leave to introduce his 
remarks ; and, when they were debated, only 
one other member, in a crowded assembly, 
supported the views of the opponent of tea- 
drinking. The President alone coincided 
with the views of Mr. Cole. He stated that 
tea (coffee as well) produced very undesir- 
able effects on him, according to the periods 
at which it was taken. He had for many 
years advised dyspeptic patients to forego 
the use of tea. But the next speaker (Mr. 
Procter) contended that tea, taken in the 
evening, was frequently beneficial, and had 
often relieved his own headachs, Dr. 
Shearman considered that the infusion was 
a stimulant of great use, especially after 
over-feeding. Dr. Uwins declared that he 
was himsel® a slave to the teapot, and highly 
approved of the change from the heavy 
liquors of our forefathers to the light modern 
fluid of tea. Dr. Cholmondely alse regard- 
ed tea as an excellent, appropriate, and 
invigorating beverage, and thought that it 
became mischievous only when “ unreason- 
ably strong.” Another doctor gave in his 
adherence to the same opinions. So did 
Mr. Stephens, who thought, reasonably 
enough, that he could trace worse effects to 
dinners than to “ teas.” 

The paper, accompanied by several cases, 
was published by Mr. Cole, in Tas Lancer 
of May 25, 1833; and although at the time 
of debate it found so few friends, yet the 
allegations created an impression which ten 
months afterwards, when the author offered 
some fresh illustrations of his opinions, be- 
came manifest in numerous testimonies, given 
by members, arising on all sides, against 
the habitual use of tea, produced, doubtless, 
by intervening observation. 

About the same time an able paper was 
published (Lancet, March 8, 1839, p. 893) 
by Dr. Bent, of Derby, advocating simi- 
lar views. Since that period, however, little 
or nothing has appeared until now on the 
effects of tea, and we refer to these papers 
only as a counterpoise in a question which 
has two sides, one of which is cordially 
taken by Dr. Sigmond, from whose work we 
shall quote much that is interesting both to 
tea-tattlers and teetotallers. It should be 
distinctly understood, that in passing sen- 
tence on this universal beverage, our ana- 
thema is confined to its daily use. A few 
experiments would probably convince any 
suffering “ slave of the teapot” that tea is 


i inquiry, and for the great satisfaction he ha 
fs given to the Jury by his clear explanation 
! of the cause of death; and alse to state 
’ their conviction that the Coroner ought t 
be a medical man.— Wigan Gazette, Aug. 9 
"7 *,* Several letters have been addresse 
q to us with comments on the medical evidence 
given at this inque:t, but the publication of 
the report renders their insertion superfluous, 
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net, in constant use, a wholesome beverage, 
especially at the time of breakfast. In the 
evening it is less noxious ; but on no occa- 
sion does a large quantity of the strong in- 
fasion prove a proper antidote to thirst. 
By the by, Dr. Sigmond has upset the com- 
mon notion that “the last of the tea” is 
the best. It may be the darkest, but the 
earlier cups are free from the injurious 
astringent quality of tea, whose fine aroma 
is overpowered and lost by long steeping. 
Dr. Sigmond discovers the origin of tea 
infusion in the necessity for having some- 
thing pleasanter and purer than water to 


allay the constant thirst of a hot climate. | there 


The passages occur at pages 
104-5. At page 14 he mentions that through- 
out the entire day the Chinese keep con- 
stantly sipping tea, every family having al- 
Ways an apparatus, which is readily accessi- 
ble, well supplied with the fluid. He says, 
on the 


Purification and Flavouring of Water, 
“The more simple the fluid which man 
takes as his ordinary beverage, the greater 
will be its facility of digestion, and of con- 
version into the component parts of the 
human system. There are many states of 
existence in which water, the common drink 
of all vegetating bodies, would be ble 
to any other ; but besides its insipidity there 
are circumstances which render it unpalat- 
able,and there are also very valid reasons 
for avoiding its constant use as an aliment. 
re are districts and cities which cannot 
furnish a water fit for daily drinking, as well 
from the minerals that are held in solution 
in it, as from the minute ova of plants and 
animals, existing in the most extraordinary 
quantities. In a drop of water in some 
states may be discovered myriads of forms 
of living beings, of a soft, transparent, gela- 
tinous, and almost homogeneous texture, 
which have been called infusoria; these 
abound in some waters, rendering them unfit 
for common drink, or, as in other instances, 
may assist as medicinal agents. Thus, some 
chalybeate waters have their surface covered 
with a crust of infusorial animalcula, having 
a coat of mail investing their bodies ; in sul- 
phureous springs another race of these ani- 
malcule cover their bodies with a coating of 
sulpbur. It was most probably owing to the 
necessity of boiling the water, which in 
China is remarkable for its impurity, for the 
purpose of destroying all vegetating and 
Prolific power, that the Chinese owe their 
Present system of tea-drinking.” 


Thirst.—The Saliva.—Sipping of Tea. 
“ To all warm climates a most uncomfort- 
able sensatioa of thirst is constantly expe- 


bricates the mouth, and which is one of the 
most decided indications of general health, 
proving that the upper portion of the ali- 
mentary ~ ynal is in its wonted state, that no 
inordinate state of tem marks the 


disorders of the alimentary canal! exhibit, as 
their first symptom, some unwonted state of 
the salivary glands: whiist these are dry 
can be no hunger; and when their se- 
cretion becomes morbidly altered, or when, 
as life advances, it becomes impregnated 
with salts, the whole system partakes of the 
influence. Although the saliva, under ordi- 
nary circumstances is insipid, yet either in 
a hot climate or in age it becomes ca 

if it be not properly diluted, of actual fer- 
mentation. In almost all warm climates, 
those who have previously lived in more 
temperate regions, constantly sip or drink 
large draughts; but if the first of these 
habits be acquired, and a bland, slightly 
bitter fluid, such as tea, be employed, health 
will be promoted, and the comfort that it 
produces will become apparent. If this be 
not the case, large draughts of cold drink 
are necessary, which are determined to the 
surface of the skin,—the perspiration be- 
comes enormous, whilst the liver has its 
secretions materially altered, and the founda- 
tion for disease is laid. In India, in most of 
our settlements, the dangerous cup of 

and water is too often before the pare 
sufferer; at first he naturally drinks it very 
weak, and limited to ‘a little;’ after @ 
time the draught becomes delicious; it is 
not only a luxury, but necessary to him; 
the spirit is inc and, for a time, the 
skin is the channel by which the extra quan- 
tity of fluid is carried off ; but this is most 
mischievous, and habituates the system toa 
stimulus which at last loses its effect, and 
the very reaction which results from it isa 
depressing power. In Spain, more espe- 
cially in Madrid, cold water is almost neces- 
sary to existence. The saunterer upon the 
prado in the evening buys his glass of cold 
water, his aqua frisca, or he is ill; he passes . 
a night of febrile excitement, and his me- 
ridiana on the following day is harassed by 
frightful dreams aad cold perspirations. 
The smoker of the cigar, who has had his 
salivary glands dried up by the narcotic 
power of the tobacco, does not feel this 
thirst, and vaunts the virtue of the weed; 
and if that state of the salivary glands were 
not an unwholesome 
tite, and postponi calls of hunger, 
would have maser bon approval of the habit. 
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rienced, to relieve which sipping some fluid 
not absolutely tasteless is constantly de- 
manded. The have it not 
in their power to yield any of that fluid : 
which in a temperate climate constantly lu- 
| blood, and that the nervous system is fully | 
adequate to meet collision with the world, . 
The dry mouth and the white tongue are the : 
first signs of indigestion ; and almost all the ‘ | 
} 
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It is, however, to tea that the considerate 
man should direct his attention; and he 
should in warm climates follow the habit of 
the sagacious Chinese, who invariably pre- 
pares his cup of tea, which he unceasingly 
sips, and only in such quantities as gently 
to excite the salivary glands, and keep upa 
feeling of equal moisture and of warmth 
during the heat of the day; his cup is small, 
and, unlike ours, it is never without its at- 
tendant cover; it is kept warm, and the 
grateful aroma is preserved. On a warm 
day in this country, where the mind is much 
occupied, where the body has little action, 
sipping tea might be found highly service- 
able; and, instead of taking ice, which mo- 
mentarily relieves, but afterwards produces 
nly a fresh desire for cold and for draught, 
the practice of sipping is to be recommended. 
When, however, the dryness of the mouth 
and fauces is produced by excitement of the 
nervous system, and has lasted for any length 
of time, sipping has rather an irritating in- 
fluence, from calling too frequently the mus- 
cles of deglutition into action. The public 
speaker, however much he may desire to 
moisten his mouth, should, during his exer- 
tions, avoid it ; it produces an irritation 
about the glottis which often excites cough, 
and then a viscid secretion of impeding 
mucus.” 


Wine at Meals.—Coffce pernicious with 
some Wines, 


“ A gentle stimulus of three or four glasses 
of wine during the great meal of the day, is 
the common habit of life of those engaged in 
ecenpations which do not demand any very 
extraordinary exertions, either of body or of 
mind; and the general state of health, and 
the longevity of those who do not trespass 
farther upon the limits of moderation, are 
evident proofs of the propriety of such a 
system ; after the meal, when some little 
time has elapsed, two or three glasses of 
port produce no ill effects. Some individuals 
only take their wine after the dinner; but 
this is by no means so serviceable, for the 
stomach becomes suddenly stimulated, its 
action is hurried, and the slow and gradual 
development of heat is exchanged for a 
sudden excitement, which leaves a greater 
degree of collapse behind. About two hours 
after this a diluent may be advantageously 
taken; then it is that tea imparts a grateful 

w of warmth, assisting the stomach to un- 
itself from the digested food, which it 
gently propels; soon after it has been taken 
the languor which is usually attendant upon 
a fall meal disappears, the propensity to 
slumber so apt to prevail is dissipated, the 
body feels light, and the mind capable of 
either gathering fresh information, or of in- 
dulging in the recreation which society af- 
fords. Coffee drinking has, since the great 
intercourse with France, much increased, 
-and thus persons have acquired the habit of 


most injudiciously taking the strongest cof- 
fee after their dinner, as wellas tea, A be- 
verage formed of coffee has great charms, 
and likewise energetic power over the 
system, but it must be taken with caution. 
In France, where wines of the lighter quali- 
ties are preferred, a strong infusion of the 
berry may be demanded for the assistance 
of the stomach; but where port, sherry, or 
madeira, have been taken, coffee may be said 
to be injurious. Excitement follows upon its 
use; watchfulness, of a long duration, and a 
feverigh reaction, are amongst its immediate 
results ; its distant ones act upon the extreme 
capillary vessels of the body, which it seems 
to constringe, affecting the skin, giving it a 
peculiar hardness, and it has been affirmed 
to impart its colour; the sallowness of the 
skin of the Parisians has been, by more than 
one medical author, ascribed to it. Many 
authors have aftirmed that paralytic affec- 
tions, and genera! debility, follow its use. 
After dinner, in the form of very strong in- 
fusion, the café noir is often taken without 
sugar, sugar-candy, cream, or milk, and is 

Imost an of the berry. The indi- 
viduals to whom it is useful, are those whose 
breathing is performed with difficulty; they 
find the greatest relief from drinking strong 
coffee, and many escape the midnight parox- 
ysm of asthma, by taking their cup about 
four hours before the usual hour of retiring 
to rest.” 


Breakfasts.—Spirits in Tea.—Substitutes 
Sor Tea, 

“Tea, as the morning beverage, when 
breakfast forms a good substantial meal, 
upon which the powers, for the day, of meet- 
ing the various chances and changes of life 
depend, provided it be not too strong, is 
much to be recommended ; but when indivi- 
duals eat little, coffee certainly supports 
them in a more decided manner; and, be- 
sides this, tea, without a certain quantity of 
solid aliment, is much more likely to infla- 
ence the nervous system. Some persons, 
if they drink tea in the morning and coffee 
at night, suffer much in animal spirits and in 
power of enjoyment of the pleasures of so- 
ciety ; but if they reverse the system, and 
take coffee in the morni=, and tea at night, 
they reap benefit from the change; for the 
coffee, which to them ia the morning is nu- 
trition, becomes a stimulus at night ; and the 
tea, which acts as a diluent at night, gives 
nothing for support during the day. Nothing 
can be more iojurious than the habit of 
taking spirits in tea; and this is a very se- 
ductive custom, which is followed by per- 
sons who complain that two or three hours 
after break fast they feel, without their dram, 
an uncomfortable sinking at the stomach, a 
general depression, sometimes palpitation of 
the heart, and a sense of langour and incapa- 
bility of moving the limbs, which renders 
them quite incapable of pursuing their daily 
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AND THE MEDICAL EFFECTS OF GREEN TEA. 


avocations. A train of miserable sy: 
to which the term ‘ nervousness’ is given, 
and which is most difficult to be described, 
attends this state, for which brandy or rum 
in the cup of tea is often permitted, in the 
dose of one or two teaspoons; this lays the 
foundation for dram-drinking, with all its 
jicious consequences. Aan individual 
thus affected will do well to renounce tea 
altogether, and to substitute for it a bever- 
age half coffee, half warm milk, and, if pos- 
sible, to acquire the habit of taking a sub- 
stantial breakfast, which alone can dissipate 
this symptom of uneasiness. As a simple 
and salutary diluent, no fluid is to be com- 
pared with the infusion of tea; although 
milk, milk-porridge, gruel, broth, cocoa, 
coffee, infusion of sage, of balm, of juniper 
berries, of aniseed, of fennel, of hay, of cori- 
ander, of betony, of rosemary, of ginger, and 
even sugar and water, have all had their 
advocates, and have all been tried, they none 
of them form so grateful and useful a diluent 
with the ordinary meal, and they none of 
them are so uniformly agreeable; and 
though there may be pecaliar idiosyncrasies, 
with which it may not altogether agree, yet 
it is innocent beyond all other drinks with 
which we are acquainted.” 


Beverage for Females.—Green Tea, its Medi- 
cinal Effects. 


“ Tea is more particularly adapted for the 
ordinary beverage of young women; and 
the individual who, until the day of her 
marriage, has never tasted wine, or any 
fermented liquor, is the one who is most 
likely to preserve her own health, and to 
fulfil the great end of her existence, the 
handing down to posterity a strong and 
well organised offspring, capable of adding 
to the improvement and to the welfare of 
the community. 

“There are some females upon whom 
pee tea produces nearly the same effect as 

igitalis or foxglove; and it has been me- 
dicinally employed in the diseases for which 
that herb has so decidedly obtained a high 
reputation. Desbois of Rochfort has, by 
the use of it, cured numerous nervous dis- 
eases which have arisen from accelerated 
circulation. Dr. Percival had an idea that 
green tea possessed nearly the same power 
as does digitalis, of controlling and abating 
the motion of the heart, It is a singular 
fact that there are several instances record- 
ed in which green tea has restored regula- 
rity to a pulse which has been habitually 
intermittent ; and it has often relieved the 
severe paroxysms which occur where water 
exists in the chest. In diseased lungs in 
young females it has been found of essential 
service; and even when consumption has 
made advances, when suppurative fever, 
attended with great restlessness aod hurried 
— 


ment, green tea has been found to alleviate 
the worst symptoms. Ip these instances its 
action has much resembled the foxglove ; 
in the gentler sex those palpitations for 
which this herb has been found valuable 
will derive relief from green tea. It forms 
an agreeable medium for aromatic spirits 
of ammonia ; for hartshorn, in many states 
of nervousness and of hysteria. When the 
duration of what was supposed to be a 
slight cold is longer than usual ; when the 
pulse varies in quickness at diferent periods 
of the day ; when there is a slight cough, 
which is aggravated on going to bed, when 
the heart beats vidlently on going up or down 
stairs; when there is a slight difficulty of 
breathing ia a horizontal position, and we 
observe the individual to be of delicate 
habits, and under twenty years of age, she 
must be watched with great tenderness and 
anxiety; her food must be closely investi- 
gated, and attention to diet enforced. Green 
tea is oftentimes highly to be recommended ; 
but its administration must be watched. — 
After marriage a diet of a different descrip- 
tion is at various times necessary ; then all 
that is nourishing is to be sought for, and 
everything that can lower the general sys- 
tem must be avoided. Although wine has 
been, up to this period of life, proscribed, 
it may be now rational!y and cautiously 
used; and that which of all others affords 
the greatest assistance to the frame is the 
wine of Champagne. Of this an occasional 
glass or two during the dinner is one of the 
most important means of imparting strength ; 
for the venous system requires to be more 
than ordinarily carbonised. Neither during 
lactation, nor in the early period of child- 
bearing, is tea the most desirable beverage ; 
bat at any cther time it is useful, as deter- 
mining to the surface of the skin, and acting 
as a gentle diluent, and imparting an agree- 
able sensation of warmth and comfort to the 
whole system, care always being taken that 
there be no exposure to cold after the even- 
ing meal, at which time there is a great sus- 
ceptibility to morbid impression. 

are ‘many persons who are per- 
fectly sensible of al] the agreeable qualities 
of black tea, and are in‘the daily habit of 
drinking it, who cannot take even a very 
small quantity of green tea. It seems to 
produce upon them the most distressing 
effects. On some individuals it acts almost 
as a narcotic poison, depressing the system 
in a very singular manner. Very shortly 
after they have drunk a cup prepared in the 
usual form, they experience a train of Ne 
distressing symptoms ; and though these sel- 
dom last long, or leave any permanent in- 
fluence, still, whilst: they are present, they 
are of a most striking character ; they recar 
each time the tea is taken ; nor will the 
stomach habituate itself to its use. It is to 
be observed that, notwithstanding the sen- 
sations that are —_ there are 


| 
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individuals who persevere in its use, and 
even find some degree of pleasure in the first 
stage, or that of excitement, which usually 
the depression. The common 
signs attendant upon its disagreeing with 
the system are a distressing nausea, a sense 
of constriction of the chest, and palpitation 
of the heart. The face becomes pale, the 
skin is cold, the pulse altered, both in fre- 
quency and in strength ; in some cases it is 
weak and slow, in others flattering or inter- 
mitting ; this state of depression of the cir- 
culating system occasionally becomes more 
alarmiog. The hands and feet are cold as 
marble, and bedewed with a clammy per- 
spiration. Violent pain in the head, giddi- 
ness, dimness of sight, incapability of using 
muscular action, and a sensation of suffoca- 
tion, have been superadded to the other 
symptoms. In the worst instances that are 
on record, the fluttering of the heart has been 
succeeded by a momentary suspension of its 
action; and long-continued swoonings have 
occurred. These symptoms usually disap- 
pear without requiring any medical assist- 
ance ; for although the sufferings are evi- 
dently great, there is throughout them a con- 
stant effort of Nature to recover the lost 
uilibrium. As the stomach is the centre 
sympathy, so is it the first organ to which 
vis medicatrizx applies itself in its moments 
of disordered action, and most strenuously 
does it exert itself to relieve. Some of those 
who are partial to green tea suffer much 
from its effects, and are often induced to 
take a stimulus which affords them a mo- 
mentary pleasure, but is the source of much 
future misery. They complain, about two 
hours after indulging themselves in their 
green tea, of a sensation of sinking at the 
stomach, a craving, an emptiness, and a 
fluttering in the chest; they feel this par 
ticularly after the moraing meal; they are 
incapable of following any avocation ; they 
are miserable for the first hours of the day ; 
are feverish, irritable, and in a highly nerv- 
ous state, With a view of preventing these 
miserable sensations, they add at first a 
small quantity of brandy, of rum, or of some 
spirituous liquor, and at last a large quan- 
ty; this habit is gradually acquired ; it 
takes such full possession of the unfortunate 
person that it is not to be shaken off ; and 
at last he gives way to the pernicious cus- 
tom of dram-drinking, and the glass of 
brandy an hour after tea becomes indispens- 
able to relieve the gnawing of the stomach.” 


In the remainder of our selections from 
Dr. Sigmond’s interesting volume, we shall 
endeavour to derive every advantage of 
space that we can obtain by condensation. 
While, therefore, our readers must thank the 
learned Professor for the matter, they must 
hold Tue Lancer responsible, to a certain 
extent, for the manner, We shall, however, 


PERNICIOUS EFFECTS 


ployed by Dr. Sigmond, in every sentence 
in which the process of analysis will permit 
us to preserve them. We should, at the 
same time, observe, that the titles of the 


paragraphs are interposed by our ourselves, 
as Dr, Sigmond happens to have omitted 
both a table of contents and an index to his 


work, cverflowing though it is with a va- 
riety of topics. 


Pernicious Effects of Tea, generally. 
Many ingenious men and learned phy- 
siciaas have been struck with the bad 
effects of tea upon particular persons; and 
the annals of medicine present us with many 
instances of idiosyncrasies upon which the 
leaves of the shrub act as a most deleterious 
poison, though not proving actually fatal. 
Dr. Percival has narrated an interesting case 
of this kind in the “ Dublin Hospital Re- 
ports.” Acute spasmodic pain in the region 
of the stomach, a constant fainting, with 
slight fits of suffocation occurring every 
five or six minutes, were induced by green 
tea, drunk in some quantity before retiring 
to rest; these symptoms were relieved by 
two grains of opium and a glass of cold 
water; sleep followed this treatment; but 
in about two hours it was again interrupted 
by the same state of agitation, which re- 
quired the same means for its relief. In the 
“Glasgow Medical Journal” is a case, 
related by Dr. Lucas, of a female who was 
attacked with excruciating pain at the sto- 
mach, and a sensation of extreme distention, 
She exhibited some symptoms of hysteria,as 
extraordinary as they were alarming. She 
w. ithed as if suffering the most excruciating 
agony, uttering dreadful shrieks, and per- 
spiring profusely from the forehead, This 
state was relieved by large doses of opium, 
The paroxysms returned on a succeeding 
day, and demanded the enormous dose of 
six grains of solid opium and four drachms 
of the tincture before any sensible effect was 
produced. These effects were the conse- 
quence of taking in the morning, before any 
other kind of meal, a large quantity of strong 
green tea, without the addition of either 
cream, milk, or sugar, Mr. Cole read be- 
fore the London Medical Society a very in- 
teresting paper on the deleterious effects pro- 
duced by tea and coffee in excessive quan- 
tities; he detailed some very important 
cases, illustrative of his views, He narra 
instances in which severe spasms, disturb- 
ance of the functions of the heart, pain and 
violent action of that organ, syncope, sudden 
attacks of insensibiiity, beadach, and con- 
vulsions, had occurred. His essay excited 
considerable attention, and elicited a long 
discussion amongst the members ; some of 
whom afterwards pointed out inst that 
had come under their notice, in which tea 
was found a of temporary ill con- 
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alarming, but pass away almost as in- 
stantaneously as they present themselves. Of 
this class is a case narrated by Dr. Harvey. 
A medical gentleman knocked at his door, 
and requested permission to come iato his 
house and die. He appeared in the greatest 
agitation; his pulse was scarcely percept- 
ible, and extremely irregular; he felt con- 
fident that he was dying. Having stated 
that he had sat up the whole of the preced- 
ing night, taking nothing but green tea, a 
stimulant was given him, simply a glass of 

brandy: he was pat to bed; he slept 
well for two hours, and awoke perfectly re- 
covered. Frequent recurrence of such 
symptoms must ultimately tend to shorten 
life. Many individuals who have to under- 
go fatigue drink quantities of green tea as 
an antisoporific; certainly it has much 
power in this way ; indeed, it has been suc- 
cessfully employed as an auxiliary io resist | 
the narcotic effects of opium; but, as its 
action is that of a sedative upon the heart 
and arteries, coffee is much to be preferred, | 
which produces arterial excitement, and | 
thus influences the brain and nervous system, 
even to the production of exhilaration, which 
is rarely, if ever, the consequence of the em- 
ploy ment of tea. 

In loss of muscular power, as exhibited 
in palsy, or in St. Vitus’s dance, or in epi-- 
lepsy, or wherever there may exist the 
slightest predisposition to them, tea is to be 
avoided ; for, although the opinion of some 
authors, that this beverage has caused these 
diseases to arise,.is erroneous, yet, where 
they are latent in the constitution, they may 
be brought into action from any debilitating 
cause; and that which in health produces 
little or no effect enfeebles him who is al- 
ready weak ; hence any watery drinks be- 
come sources of depression. Where the 
system has been debilitated by anything 
that has had a tendency to diminish the 
natural tone of the constitution, tea must be 
exchanged for some more substantial beve- 
rage. Tissot has observed how injudicious 
is its use, or rather its abuse, after long lite- 
rary labour; and although the opinion of 
Dr. Johnson is so often quoted, who firmly 
believed that his power of resisting mental! 
exhaustion was attributable to tea, still it is 
by no means judicious to drink the large 
number of cups which have been greedily 
swallowed during intellectual employment. 
But nothing that has yet been written can 
either persuade the public that tea, properly 
taken, is decidedly injurious, or that the 
increase of disease is attributable to its 
general introduction.” 


Substitutes for Tea.—Fermented Liquors. 

That tea is the most agreeable and the 
most salutary diluent that has yet been in- 
troduced into Europe, would appear from 
the general improvement in the public 
health that has upon ite use ; 


OF TEA, AND ON FERMENTED LIQUORS, 


and although many plants have been used 
as substitutes for tea, none have so long 
maintained their character. The common 
sage, the wild marjoram, the Arctic bramble, 
the sloe tree, the goat-weed, Mexican goose- 
foot, common speedwell, and wild germander 
have been tried and abandoned. Chocolate 
has been found most serviceable to the low- 
spirited, to those who are emaciated, to 
those who suffer from hemorrhoids; and 
there are certain states in which coffee may 
be preferred, but these ought not to be the 
sole drink of man. Fermented liquors, 
injudiciously taken, produce diseased sto- 
machs and livers, consumption, dropsy, 
madness ; and the prudent man, who fears 
that he may be betrayed into excess, is per- 
fectly right in shunning the means of mis- 
chief. But good wine is a good cordial, a 
fine stomachic; taken at its proper season it 
invigorates mind and body, and gives life an 
additional charm. There can be found no sub- 
stitutes for the fermented liquors, to sustain 
the mental and bodily labour which the arti- 
ficial habits of society demand. Temperance 
and moderation are essential to happiness ; 
but a“ total abstinence” is unwise. Increas- 
ed vapability of encountering the ever-vary- 
ing agitation of life, is amongst the many 
good results which spring from a well regu- 
lated diet, in which the alcoholic prepara- 
tions bear their just proportion and adapta- 
tion. 

In a climate of great vicissitude, where 
mind and body are equally liable to depres- 
sion, something beyond a mere diluent, is 
required ; and it is better to acquire a regu- 
lar habit of daily taking a sufficient quan- 
tity for their support, than that there should 
be occasionai fits of excitement by the sti- 
mulus of drink, and then a consequent de- 
pression. Nothing was more injurious to 
health than the system pursued by our im- 
mediate progenitors, in their early life. The 
wine was not daily placed upon the table, 
and three or four glasses taken at the dinner 
meal ; but once or twice in the week, either 
at home or at the house of a friend, there 
wasadinner party, at which each person 
was accustomed, nay, sometimes obliged, to 
drink to intoxication, The consequence was, 
that in a certain rank of life every person 
was expected to be laid up by a fit of the 
gout, a disease which is much less known 
than it formerly was; but the most ab- 
stemious person vbo has had it transmitted 
to him is more likely to have it developed if 
he do not drink with great regularity a small 
quantity of wine, for upon some accidental 
indulgence he will feel the ill consequences 
of his father’s habits. A person who has 
abstained for months from wine has, from 
two glasses of champagne, suffered a parox- 
ysm of gout, whilst he who has habituated 
himself to a regular glass of good wine 
escapes his enemy. When there is great 
activity of mind winter months 
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here is a necessity for a stimulus, which is 
hurtful during the sammer. The port, the 
sherry, the ale, so proper at Christmas, and 
the cup of tea quickly following it, must be 
exchanged, in summer, for the claret, or 
hock, or for tea alone. The damp and uncer- 
tain states of the atmosphere of this country, 
independently of other considerations, point 
out the necessity of obtaining an artificial 
bodily heat. The glow and animation that 
follow upon a proper stimulus are service- 
able to man, more particularly late in the 
day, when the nervous energy is somewhat 
exhausted ; for the same quantity of fluid, if 
taken ata time of the day when it is not re- 
uired, will impair the health, and prevent 
mind from exertion. It is not indiscri- 
minate wine or beer drinking that is to be 
recommended, but a regular systematic 
beverage, at due intervals, and at proper 
times. 


Temperance Societies. 

At the first formation of Tem 
Societies the total abandonment of spiritu- 
ous liquors was not contemplated, their 
occasional use being permitted. It was at 
Boston, in the United States, that a unien 
was first entered into under the common 
bond of sobriety. Ten years later many of 
the most influential inhabitants entered into 
a determination, which they most strictly 
adhered to, of avoiding all fermented 
liquors, and of discountenancing their use 
in others, In 1828, two years after the first 
enrolment of this society, there were no less 
than 220 similar institutions, comprising 
nearly 30,000 persons. The effect upon the 
mortality of persons under the age of forty 
was visible in the following year; and 
wherever the system has been pursued, a 
decrease in the number of deaths has rapidly 
followed. From the great body of the 
people the determination quickly spread 
throughout the Army and the Navy. In 
1832 five hundred vessels quitted the Ame- 
rican ports without a supply of spirits on 
board ; and such was the feeling of increas- 
ed safety to the vessels, that the under- 
writers lowered their rates of assurance. It 
has been satisfactorily demonstrated that 
vessels which were strictly upon the Tem- 
perance System, have made more prosper- 
ous and more rapid voyages than others. 
One fact is of the most extraordinary cha- 
racter, that 168 whaling vessels out of 186 
employed, took not a drop of spirit on 
board ; and although they had to encounter 
the cold, the privations, and the miseries of 
a north sea, they returned healthier, hap- 
pier, and more successful, than did those 
who repudiated the customs of this vast and 
prevailing sect. 

In 1835 four thousand distilleries were 
abandoned in America. The example was 
soon followed in the other countries; and, 
to the honour of Ireland, New Ross was 


the first place in Europe in which a Temper- 


ance Society was established. Since that 
period almost every large village in Eng- 
land has founded a similar institution. Tea 
has in most instances been substituted for 
fermented or spirituous liquors, and the 
consequence has been a general improve- 
ment in the health and morals of a vast 
number of persons, The tone and vigour of 
the body are increased by it; there is a 
greater capability of enduring fatigue; the 
mind is rendered more susceptible of inno- 
cent pleasures and of acquiring information, 
Whole classes have been rendered careful 
and provident. The waste of time that fol- 
{owed upon intemperance kept individuals 
poor, who are now thriving in the world. 
Cheerfulness and animation follow upon 
their slumbers, instead of the wretchedness 
and remorse which the wakening kard 


experiences, 


The various Teas of China at present used in 
England. 

Although the names of a great number 
of the China teas are familiar to us in Eng- 
land,those names are almest all arbitrarily ap- 
plied, each tea not being the peculiar produce 
of a particular farm. The Hong merchants 
in China visit the farms at the proper pe- 
riods, purchase the stock, and mix the leaves 
from many farms, in such proportions as 
best suit the taste of their customers. These 
agents possess a great deal of judgment inthe 
whole process, and it is generally believed 
that notwithstanding the love of profit which 
belongs to the Chinaman generally, they exe- 
cute their task with much fidelity. It is 
also understood that the best teas of particu- 
lar districts find their way into England, It 
is not, however, to be disguised, that they 
have undergone a greater preparation than 
suits them for a Chinaman’s taste; and the 
residents at Canton consider that that which 
they have for their own domestic suppiy is 
much more agreeable than that which reaches 
our markets. For the European markets it 
undergoes a much longer process, which 
must decidedly dissipate much of its aroma. 
is the name of a district celebrat- 

ed for the growth of black tea, and it is in 
China generally applied to the varieties of 
black tea brought from that particular part 
of the country.. In England, however, the 
appellation Bohea was originally given to 
all black teas brought to this country, We 
now apply it to the lowest grade of the black 
tea. When Bohea is brought to England, it 
is frequently mixed with other teas, and sold 
under three distinct grades,—ordinary, good, 
and middling ; and the better sort of Boheas 
often approximates very closely to inferior 
Congou, so that some judgment is necessary 
to distinguish them. The Bohea in England 


has gradually improved, and much of it pow. 


furnishes a tolerably good beverage. The 
Bohea ordinarily found amongst tea-dealers 
presents a mixture of large leaves and 
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small, with a considerable quantity so 
crushed as to resemble dust. A quantity of 
stalks may be found them. The 
aroma is very faint. It has a bitter taste, 
and requires much milk and sugar. It has 
not now a very great consumption in this 
country ; for even the humbler classer, if 
their means at all admit of it, will not pur- 
chase it, as, generally speaking, they are 
excellent judges of tea. On the Committee 
of the House of Commons, Messrs. Nutter, 
of Birmingham, observed that the improvi- 
dent poor buy Bohea, not from preference 
but necessity ; whilst the provident and in- 
dustrious consume scarcely any of it. Mr, 
Thorpe, of Leeds, likewise said that the 
working and middling classes always buy 
the finest tea; so did Mr. Weatherall, of 
Stockton, Mr. Ridout, of Canterbury, Messrs. 
Macdowell and Trainer, of Wiveliscombe, 
Messrs, Constance and Matthews, of Bath, 
Mr. Bryant, of Bristol, Mr. Heming, of 
Perth, and Mr. Watson, of Newcastle. 
Messrs. Miller and Lowcock said that they 
had supplied to their customers in England 
in five years, upon an average, 500,000 
pounds weight of all other descriptions of 
tea, to 100,000 pounds weight of Bohea. In 
Scotland, one chest of Bohea to nine of Con- 
gou. In Dablin, one chest of Bohea to eight 
of Congou. He stated that the poor are 
excellent judges of tea, have a great nicety 
of discrimination, preferring good Congou, 
and will walk very considerable distances 
nae at a shop on which they can 

y- 

Congou is a superior kind of Bohea: it 
does not yield so high a colour to water as 
Bohea, the leaf is blacker, should feel crisp, 
and be easily crumbled. In London there 
are three varieties acknowledged by the 
trade. The great mass of the inhabitants of 
London like a good strong-flavoured Con- 
gou; and they think, very justly, that two 
spoonfuls of Congou will go further than 
three of an inferior class of tea, 

Souchong, the small kind, is supposed to 
be somewhat of a higher quality than the 
best Congou ; it is crisper and drier; its smell 
is more fragrant, and it is a little rough to 
the palate. 

Pekoe is the most valuable of the black 
teas. Its flavour is very agreeable, but it is 
rather too strongly marked: it is much more 
palatable when mixed with Souchong. 

Hyson.—The green teas are Hyson, Gun- 
pate Singlo, and Twankay. The Hyson 

the first crop of the green tea-plant ; the 
leaf is smal), well rolled up, dry, crisp, aad 
crumbles easily ; it imparts a green tinge to 
water,a pungent taste, and an agreeable 
odour, 

Gunpowder is a selection from the Hyson 
of the very best leaves, that are found rolled 
up into firm hard balls, which resemble 
small pearls. This tea is of exquisite flav- 


to all others. The slightest exposure to air, 
or even the action of the breath, quickly dis- 
sipates the fine aroma which is one of its 
most striking characteristics. Adulterations 
of the tea have been so common, that the 
lover of this variety seems seldom satisfied 
that he is drinking it pure; indeed, such 
are the impositions practised with regard to 
it, that it is sometimes advertised for sale at 
a less price than it can be purchased for 
at Canton, 

Singlo and Twankay are the last gather- 
ings of the green tea during the summer sea- 
son, of which Twankay is considered the 
best. The leaves are more pointed, and 
somewhat larger than those of the black tea. 
The infusion is of a bright green ; the Twan- 
kay rather the paler. 

In the common tea-plant the leaf-gather- 
ing takes place in the early spring; and 
three different crops are obtained during the 
summer. Whilst the leaf is yet budding into 
life, the picking commences ; and the tea is 
fine in proportion to its tender age. A soft 
white down covers the first leaflets, called, 
in Chinese, Pa-ho, and hence our name 
Pekoe, the most exquisitely-flavoured tea 
which we have. In May, the leaves that 
have grown since the first gathering, 
having arrived at maturity, are stripped 
from the trees, and form the Souchong—the 
Seaouchoung—“ the small or scarce sort,” 
Six weeks after this there isa third gather- 
ing of the new crop thrown out; and from 
the Chinese word, Koong-fou, signifying la- 
bour or assiduity, springs our term Congou, 
The tea familiar to us as Bokea should be 
the produce of the district from whiich it 
derives its name; it is the later-grown 
leaves, of little strength and inferior flavour, 
Green teas undergo the same kind of har- 
vest. From the tender leaflets is produced 
Hyson, a corruption from “ flowery spring.” 
The Gunpewder is a Hyson gathered with 
great attention, and rolled with much nicety 
and care; a selection of the more delicate 
leaves. The Twankay is the last-gathered 
crop, and consists of an older leaf, in which 
less attention is paid to the manipulations. 

Many experienced persons believe that 
green teas are altogether artificially pre- 
pared ; whilst others consider that the black 
is the same leaf, but that it uadergoes a 
process which gives its colour, and renders it 
much milder in its effects. The Chinese 
themselves rarely drink green tea, and then 
only the produce of particular farms, which 
have obtained a high character. Some tea 
is made by the Chinese into cakes; of this 
sort there is a particular kind, called Man- 
darin Tea, which is an extract from the 
leaves. This is rarely imported into Eng- 
land. Sir Anthony Carlisle presented, how- 
ever, a very fine specimen of it to the Medico- 
Botanical Society. It was in the form of a 
dry, solid, blackish mass, easily broken and 


our, and the drinkers of green tea prefer it | reduced 


to powder, Other varieties occa- 
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sionally find their way into this country, as 
presents. 


Superior Teas in Russia, not to Eng- 
land.—An Adventure of the Author. 

A tea is known throughout the north of 
Europe under the name of Caravan Tea, or 
the Emperor's tea, which is imported into 
Russia. It is seldom found in England ; 
the leaf is remarkably large, not much dried, 
and of a deep black colour. These teas are 
in all respects superior in taste and flavour 
to those consumed in England ; they are the 
produce only of the centre of China; they 
are conveyed by land, to which much of 
their superiority is to be attributed, as the 
sea voyage causes all teas to lose their 
strength, freshness, and favour. Mr. Craw- 
furd says, that the difference between the 
teas coming sea-wise, and those brought by 
land, is so remarkable, that a pound of the 
Jast goes as far as two pounds of the first. 
‘The caravan tea finds its way into Germany ; 
in Bohemia (of course Dr. Sigmond, whose 
volume we are analysing, is here speaking.— 
Ep. L.) 1 have tasted some, of a remarkably 
fine quality, but that which is occasionally 
met with in England has lost mach of its 
quality. All classes in Rassia consume the 
caravan tea, from the lord to the serf. The 
Russian trade with China is excessively 
tedious; the conveyance by water occupies 
three years; by land,a year is consumed. 

My own experience of the excellence of 
tea in Russia arose out of a curious incident, 
which occurred curing a hasty visit that I 
made to that highly interesting country. 
Previous to this adventare, I had been 
taking coffee, as my ordinary beverage, and 
was by no means satisfied with it. I had no 
idea of the prevailing habit of tea-drinking, 
previous to my arrival at Moscow. In the 
afternoon I left my hotel, obtaining a card, 
with the name of the st:eet, La Rue de De- 
metrius,written upon it, and wandered about 
that magnificent citadel, the Kremlin, until 
dark,and then found myself at some distance 
from the point whence I started, and in en- 
deavouring to return to itI asked several 
persons the way, of which they all appeared 
ignorant, I therefore got into a drotzkis, 
and intimated to the Cossack driver that I 
should point out my own street.. We under- 
stood our mutual signs; and with the 
greatest cheerfulness this man drove me 
through every street, but I could nowhere 
recognise my hotel. He therefore drove me 
to his humble abode in the environs, where 
he infused the finest tea that I hadever seen, 
in a peculiarly shaped saucepan, set it on a 
stove, and, when nearly boiled, poured it 
out; and a more delicious beverage, after a 
day’s fatigue, I have not tasted. He seem- 
ed delighted that I cheerfully partook of it. 
I could not avoid expressing some anxiety 
lest J should not recover my hotel, and so 
he left the house, making me understand 


that he should pot long be absent, and in 
ten minates returned, with a comrade, an 
Asiatic, who addressed me in various dia- 
lects, all unintelligible. They again left = 
to return with «a German, to whom I 

my tale, but he had no idea that there was 
such a streetas La Rue de Demetrius, My 
Cossack friend, in no way expressing the 
slightest impatience, set out upon another 
expedition, and returned with a Frenchman, 
who immediately translated my address into 
“ Metriffsky,” when the Cossack cheerfu!!y 
prepared his drotzski, and brought me sass 
to my hotel, accepting the little gratuity’ I 
offered him, almost reluctantly. When he 
understood, through the German, that I was 
English, his joy seemed great; he gave me 
as a reason, through the interpreter, that the 
Emperor Nicholas (of whom he spoke as a 
deity amongst men) loved the English. 
Whatever may be the political feeling exist- 
ing against an absolute monarch, it must be 
softened towards the individual, when we 
find him recognised by his people as a bene- 
ficent father. 


The Colour of Black and Green Teas.— 
Copper in Food. 

That damaged black leaves can be manu- 
factured into green, an anecdote related by 
Mr. Davis fully proves. The remission of 
the tea duties in the United States, occa- 
sioned, in 1832, a demand for green teas at 
Canton, which could aot beat once supplied ; 
but the American captains were determined 
to have those teas, and the Chinese were de- 
termined they should be supplied. Certain 
rumours being afloat concerning the manu- 
facture of green tea from old black leaves, 
Mr. Davis, with some difficulty, persuaded 
a Hopvg merchant to conduct him to the 
place where the operation was carried on, 
and in one of these laboratories of factitious 
Hyson, the parties were witnesses to a 
strange scene. Large quantities of black 
tea, which had been damaged in conse- 
quence of the floods of the previous autumn, 
were there drying in baskets with sieve 
bottoms, over pans of charcoal. Subse- 
quently a workman, stirring the tea rapidly 
round with his hand, added turmeric, in 
powder, which gave the leaves a yellowish 
tinge; but they were still to be made green. 
For this purpose some Prussian blue and 
white gypsum were triturated with a small 
pestle, to make the blue light; and a tea- 
spoonful was added to the yellowish leaves 
in each pan, and stirred over the fire, until 
the tea had taken the fine bloom colour of 
Hyson, with much the same scent. The tea 
was then handed to women and children, 
who carefully picked out the stalks and un- 
curled leaves, and passed it through fine 
sieves. The first sifting was sold as Hygon 
Skin, and the Jast bore the name of Young 
Hyson. The Chinese seemed quite con- 
scious of the real character of the occupa- 
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tion in which they were engaged ; for, on 
attempting to enter several other places 
where the same process was going on, the 
doors were speedily closed upon the party. 
- There was an idea once prevalent, that 
the colour of green tea was to be ascribed 
toa drying of the leaves on copper; but 
nothing can be more unfounded, as the pans 
are of cast iron. That copper may be de- 
tected in tea is true; but Bucholz has 
shown that it exists in several vegetables. 
From ten ounces of unroasted coffee there 
may be obtained a dense precipitate, which 
will coat two inches of harpsichord wire 
with metallic copper. And he who eats a 
sandwich, has much more to fear from cop- 
per than the drinker of green tea; for the 
two slices of bread, the beef, and the mus- 
tard are capable of forming in the stomach 
& metallic crust; indeed, the only safe food 
would be potatoes, for in three pounds no 
copper could be traced. Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, with a view of elucidating the possi- 
bility of mistaking the symptoms of death 
by poison, took two eggs, three cups of 
strong coffee, and eight ounces of bread and 
butter, formed them into a mass, dried it, 
and submitted it to the proper tests, when 
the metallic copper was distinctly obtained. 
have, in a lecture which appeared in Tue 
scer of last year, shown that there is 
little reason to doubt of its existence even 
in the human blood; the proportion, how- 
ever, is very minute. 


A Chinese, whose treatise on teas has 
attracted considerable attention in Canton, 
States that the difference of the black and 
green colours arises from the different me- 
thods used in frying and firing the leaves. 
The green teas are only fried over slow 
fires ; the leaves are not afterwards fired in 
bamboo baskets. The black teas are roast- 
ed in highly-heated iron pans; the leaves 
are afterwards fired over slower fires ; hence 
the blackness of the leaf. Thus, although 
= teas can easily be made into black, 

lack teas cannot be converted into green ; 
because another colour can be given to green 
but not to black teas, 


There has been much adulteration and 
much admixture of teas, both in China and 
England ; but even in our wines we prefer 
too often a mixture te a natural growth. 
Thus, the claret which is so highly prized 
in England, is a particular manufacture, 
called Travail a l’ Anglaise, made up of seve- 
ral stronger wines. The tea sold under the 
name of Howgua’s Mixture is formed from 
Several teas; they are of a good quality, 
and have evidently been mingled with much 
knowledge of the prevailing taste of the tea- 
drinkers of this country; this mixture has, 
therefore, become a favourite with many in- 
dividuals. 


Discovery of Tea in British India.—The re- 
markable Province of Assam, 

At the t moment every circum- 
stance which relates to the tea-plant carries 
with it a deeper interest. A discovery has 
been made of no less importance than that 
Nature has planted the shrub within the 
wide dominion of Great Britain; a disco- 
very which must materially influence the 
destinies of nations, and produce new em- 
ployment for a vast number of individuals, 
It must awaken to agricultural industry the 
dormant energies of a mighty coustry. The 
value of the inquiries that may follow this 
important discovery can scarcely yet be 
estimated. A diligent research will elicit 
many facts relating to the produce of the 
East, in which must exist abundant mate- 
rials, koown and unknown, for the uses of 
man. The resources of a magnificent em- 
pire are yet to be developed. India has 
within her bosom, the richest vegetable and 
mineral treasures, to give to the rest of the 
world ; and to possess her wealthy domain 
has been, and will be, the ambition of the 
conquerors of the world. 

The necessity of avoiding an entire depen- 
dence upon China for tea, has long struck 
some of our most intelligent statesmen, and 
the idea of rearing the tea-plant in India, 
of a quality and in quantity to satisfy the 
English market, was sanguinely entertained : 
the wealth that would accrue to Bengal 
has been estimated at from two to three 
millions annually. The experiments which 
had been instituted by other nations, proved 
that in many parts of the globe the tea-plant 
arrived at perfection; for it had been reared 
in Java, St. Helena, and even in Paris and 
Corsica, equal in appearance to the tea of 
commerce, Our trade with China, too, was 
by no means so important that the govern- 
ment would make any very great effort to 
retain it, The sudden suspension of the 
trade with China might produce serious in- 
convenience to us, and diminish our revenues. 
It was remembered that the trade between 
Russia and China was interrupted in the 
reign of Catherine, and stopped the impor- 
tation from Russia to China of woollens and 
calicoes. The empress, after a lapse of 
seven years, was obliged to sue for a re- 
newal of the intercourse. The Emperor, 
Kein Lung, replied, in a dispatch, which is 
said more to have mortified the empress than 
any other occurrence during her reign, by 
calling the Russians beasts, dogs, and ani- 
mals; but added, that as he wished to be 
at peace with all the creatures upon the 
earth, if the trade was necessary to the 
Russians, it should be renewed. The Rus- 
sians, too glad to avail themselves of the 
trade, were obliged to submit to receive, in 
exchange for their Siberian furs, the mouldy 
tea, mildewed calicoes, musty rhubarbs, 
which had been collected at Kiachta during 
the suspension, their remonstrances meet- 
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ing with the reply, that as these goods had 
been brought for them from an immense 
distance, they must take them or none. 
No region of this earth demands more 
h investigation than Asia. A new 
era has dawned upon India; industry and 
ingenuity will speedily avail themselves of 
her mighty resources, and the men of science 
who are now investigating the agricultural 
roduce of that immense territory, will, ere 
Song, demonstrate to what a state of per- 
fection may be brought some of those mate- 
rials which have remained unexplored or 
forgotten, Amongst the vast number of 
subjects canvassed at the end of the last 
century, was the introduction of the tea- 
plant into India, for supplying the Euro- 
pean markets. But it was not until the 
ear 1834, that the production of tea in 
ndia became the subject of the consider- 
ation of the Government there, and a Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Bengal Govern- 
ment, issued a circular in which they re- 
quested to be put in possession of such 
knowledge as had as yet been obtained of 
any districts in India which resembled the 
tea districts of China, A letter from Dr. 
H. Falconer, at Serampore, to Mr. Gordon, 
the secretary, pointed out the aptitude of 
the Himalayan range for tea culture. To 
the superintendence of Dr. Falconer, afver 
his very able report, was committed the 
charge of some tea-farms ia the localities 
which he pointed out; and anticipations of 
the most sanguine success were indulged in. 
Whilst these trials were going forward, a 
discovery took place, which the Agriculta- 
ral Society of Calcutta pronounced as one 
of a most interesting and important nature, 
namely, the existence of the genuine tea- 
plant of China, already planted by the hand 
of Nature, through a vast territory in Upper 
Assam, bordering on the Chinese and Bur- 
mese provinces, which had been conquered 
from the Burmese ; and there it was found 
that the shrub was cultivated for the sake 
of the leaf, samples of which were forward- 
ed home, when the Tea Committee were 
convinced that it was the identical tea of 
China, with all the varieties and shades of 
the tea of commerce. The Supreme Govern- 
ment then determined on having the tracts 
of country producing the plant properly ex- 
plored, and Dr. Wallich and Mr. Griffiths, 
as botanists, and Mr. Maclelland as geolo- 
gist, were selected for this interesting ob- 
ie joined by Mr. Brace as guide, who 
acquired an intimate knowledge of the 
chiefs in the country. In August 1835, the 
deputation left Calcutta, and on the 16th 
January, 1836, they arrived at the tea-tracts, 
in Kafoo, and for the first time saw the tea 
in its native state, at about two miles south 
of the village, in a jungle, its exteni scarcely 
equalling 200 square yards, The ground 
was intersected with numberless small 
ravines, with curious looking mounds round 


the bases of the trees. The soil was 
light, loose, and of a decided yellow ; the 
situation was low and damp. 

The ted-plant in none of these 
exceeded the size of a small tree, and 
almost invariably occurred as an ordinary 
sized shrab; the term patches is more de- 
seriptive of their appearance than any other, 
They are all surrounded by excessively 
thick tree-jungle, so that Mr. Griffith doubts 
whether the tea-plants ever receive the di- 
rect rays of the sun. The tea seems to 
struggle for existence amongst many other 
trees. All the tea-plants in Assam have 
been found to thrive best near water, and in 
places where, after heavy rain, water has 
accumulated, in its struggle to get free it 
has cut oat for itself numerous small chan- 
nels, The deputation left the country on 
March 9th, and the consequence of its in- 
quiries was a determination of the Govern- 
ment to commit to Mr. Bruce the coifiplete 
management of the tea-tracts. In one vast 
tea district the whole soil is adapted for the 
growth of the shrub. The inhabitants, igno- 
rant of its value, had always cut it down, 
and converted the tracts into paddy ground ; 
but they have now learnt to prize it; and 


whenever they bring to the superintendent — 


a branch from any new tract, they are re- 
warded, This country belongs to an inde- 
pendent native Rajah, but is under the con- 
trol of the British authority. Some of the 
tracts are considerably within the British 
boundary, and are much larger than those in 
the native Rajah’s; and the inhabitants 
have long used tea, and profess to be good 
judges of it; they drink it, but prepare it 
differently from the Chinese. 

Several samples of two sorts of black 


tea, which had been prepared from the _ 


leaves of the shrub discovered in Upper 
Assam, were received in England in Au- 
gust, 1838, and in the following November 
an additional supply was received. This 
consignment had arrived in Calcutta from 
Assam in January, 1838. Owing to a defi- 
ciency in the original packing, and the great 
degree of dampness to which the boxes had 
been exposed during the passage from 
Assam, a considerable portion of the tea 
was wholly spoiled ; therefore, all that por- 
tion was rejected as unfit to be sent to 
London, as in al) probability it would have 
to be subjected to the severe examination of 
the first tea inspectors in England. 

The Assam tea is a large leaf, jet black, 
or dark brown, much curled ; some stalks 
are found in it; its favour very much re- 
sembles that of a burnt Caper Souchong ; it 
has a delicate and agreeable smell; it 
makes a very pleasant infusion, of a deeper 
colour than ordinary Souchong; it has 
every quality that belongs to a good, sound, 
unadulterated tea, There cannot be the 
slightest doubt of its being the genuine pro- 
duce of the real tea-plant; and when all the 
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IMPORTATION OF THE TEAS OF ASSAM. 


facts are known at Assam relating to the 

ion of tea, we shall have introduced 

to Eugland many varieties from the farms 
in cultivation.* 

This lately acquired territory of Assam 
isin Bengal, almost in immediate contact 
with China, from which it is only seperated 
by a narrow belt of mountainous country, 
inhabited by savages. Mr. M‘Cosh, in the 
*“ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 
states that this beautiful tract of country, 
though thinly populated by straggling 
hordes, and allowed to run to waste with 
luxuriant vegetation, enjoys all the qualities 
requisite for rendering it one of the finest io 
the world. Its climate is congenial to Eu- 
ropean constitutions ; its numerous streams 
abound in gold dust, its mountains with pre- 
cicus stones and silver; its atmosphere is 
perfumed with tea growing wild; and its 
soil may be converted into one continued 
garden of silk, cotton, coffee, and sugar, as 
well as tea, over many miles. Some of its 
various races acknowledge the authority of 
the Burmese, and some thatof China. The 
Chinese have long carried on a commercial 
intercourse with Assam; and it would even 
appear that many thousand maunds of tea 
are exported from one place in it, Polong, 
to China, 


and in which it may rival the Celestial 
Empire, are six varieties of silk-worms. 
India may therefore yet provide Europe with 
a material which may supply the place of 
cotton and woollen cloth, and vie with any 
that could be brought to market. A com- 
munication on this subject, by Dr. Helper, 
was recently read at the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. Still further to assist the la- 
bours of man in the province, coal can be 
obtained there ; three specimens of it have 
been transmiited to Calcutta, suitable for 
steam-engine fires. All these points deserve 
the most zealous investigation from our 
Government. There appears in one district 
of Assam, a formidable enemy to combat 
with ; there is scarcely a plant that has not 
some insect upon it, to destroy the hopes of 
the cultivator; thus the tobacco often disap- 
points the planter, fora worm attacks it io 
July, and destroys a whole field of plants, 
by inroads that are almost unknown until 
the mischief is complete. The hop planta- 
tion is also often ruined by a “fly.” The 
enemy of the Assam tea-plant has some 
singular characteristics: one person had 
sown numerous seeds; they appeared to 


it the recent discoveries in Assam, | P 


* Some of this tea is before us. The 
leaf is large, coarse, black. Time has stolen 
nearly all the aroma of the sample. The 
infusion smells somewhat like extract of 
hemlock ; or it may be fancied to be like 
that of soaked bread-crust. The taste is 
not unpleasant, but is dull. It certainly is, 
however, genuine “ tea,”—Ep. L, 
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thrive very well for the first year, but a 
mole-cricket nipped off the young leaves, 
and carried them into a hole near the ro ot of 
the plant, the consequence of which was that 
he did not succeed in rearing a single plant. 
This may be attributed to exposure to the 
sun ; for he sowed some seeds in his garden, 
under shade, and they succeeded remark~- 
ably well. 

The tea of Assam may be obtained at a 
cheap rate, when once put upon a proper 
footing. The cultivators will at the outset, 
be obtained from China; but as they have 
no objection to instract others, there will be 
no difficulty in teaching other labourers to 
manage the plantations, The facility of 
transmitting the tea to Calcutta is very 
great. 

Anxious to obtain for the tea which had 
been imported into England a proper recep- 
tion, and give opportunities of judging its 
real merits, the East India Company trans- 
mitted samples to all parts of this country, 
and it was distributed amongst individuals 
who were distinguished either by their sta- 
tion or by the estimation in which they were 
held. The great majority expressed their 
opinions in writing; and thus a mass of 
favourable evidence has been carefully 
reserved on the subject, and will most 
probably be publ by the House of 
Commons, 


This analysis of Dr. Sigmond’s essay is 
copious, but the subject is of so wide an in- 
terest, and it has been so cleverly treated by 
the learned and accomplished author, that 
we could aot draw an earlier line in the 
pleasant though laborious task of condersa- 
tien, and therefore proceeded in the work 
until we had included so much of its con- 
tents as we felt assured would be quite 
acceptable to our professional readers, who 
must not pore over only the driest subjects, 
or rank as men of “ one idea,” merely. The 
volume of Dr. Sigmond abounds in matter 
of instruction relating to the tea-plant, com- 
municated to the reader in a most pieasant 
style, and will supersede with the public— 
who may reasonably desire to be well ac- 
quainted with a tree that seems destined to 
add by its discovery in British India, new 
wealth to our national and private coffers 
—the necessity of examining the scarce 
volumes, and large parliamentary folios, 
from which alone so much instruction could 
be collected, We thank Dr. Sigmdnd, our- 
selves, for the share of useful and highly in- 
teresting matter that he has on one more 
occasion enabled us, by his researches, to 


transfer to our own columns. 
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ECONOMIC FORMULA FOR HYDRIO- 
DATE OF POTASH. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 


Sir:—As the hydriodate of potassa is 
now a remedy in very general use, the fol- 
lowing formula, by which it may be obtain- 
ed extemporaneously, and at one-half of the 
price of the crystals, I have tested by some 
years experience. It has also the additional 
advantage of the prescriber knowing exactly 
what he is administering, as the crystallised 
hydriodate, in consequence of its high price, 
is very frequently adulterated, 

Rab together as much iodine and potassa 
hydras (the potassa fusa of the former Phar- 
macopceia) as will render the mixture almost 
colourless, and add as much distilled water 
as will make, together, say, two fluid ounces. 

The chemical equivalents of the iodine 
and potassa would of course be the proper 


proportions, provided they could be obtained 


5 Oxygen 
5 Water ; 5 Hydrogen. 


5 Iodine 
6 Iodine } 1 Iodine, 


perfectly pure, which, in commerce, I believe 
to be seldom the case. I therefore choose to 
get my solution prepared as above, of an 
amber colour, showing the iodine to be 
slightly in excess, and I afterwards add 
a few drops of the liq. potasse, until the 
solution becomes perfectly colourless. By 
previously weighing the proportions of solid 
ingredients, the quantity of the salt in solu- 
tion will be indicated ; and as it is extremel 
soluble, it may be prepared so that 

fluid drachm will contain a drachm of the 
hydriodate. 

The theory of the decomposition may be 
thus explained :— 

Five atoms of water are decomposed ; the 
five atoms of hydrogen unite with five of 
iodine ; this, again, with five of potass, to 
form five atoms of hydriodate of potass; 
aad the five atoms of oxygen unite with one 
of iodine to form one of iodic acid, which, 
again, unites with one of potass, to form 
the iodate of potass ; thus :— 


5 Hydriodate of Potassa. 


5 Potass 
6 Potass 1 Potass. 


Iodate of Potassa. 


I have not found that the small quantity of iodate of potass formed any objection to its 


medicinal application. Yours respectfully, 
Queen-street, Edgware-road, 
August 8, 1839. 


Ww. Nicuots, M.R.C.S, 


REMARKS ON THE CIRCULATING 
SYSTEM. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir :—Having read with much pleasure 
in Tue Lancer, for August 10, an analysis 
of Professor Schultz’s new work on the cir- 
culation, &c., I beg to offer a few remarks 
in connection with the same subject, for in- 
sertion in your next number, 

Dr, Schultz, it appears, has arrived at the 
conclusion that “there are but two organised 
elements in the living blood, viz., the plasma 
and the vesicles of the blood ;” “ that the 
vesicles of the blood, in their perfect state, 
are composed of a membranous covering, 
the interior of which is filled with an aeri- 
form liquid, in the midst of which is found 
the nucleus ;” and “that in respiration the 
vesicles of the blood absorb oxygen, and 
preserve it in their interior; while the ex- 
citement of the vesicular membrane, produc- 
ing a contraction of the vesicles, drives off 
the carbonic acid which was produced by 
the elaboration of the nuclei by means of the 
ox gen.” 

ow, in conformity with these views the 
rationale of respiration must, I suppose, 
amount to this:—That on the arrival of the 
venous blood at the surface of the lungs, its 
vesicles, distended with carbonic acid gas, 
absorb oxygen gas, and contract and expel 


the carbonic acid gas contained in their in- 
terior ; and that the arterial blood, thus 
formed, is then returned in the course of the 
circulation, and in this state arrives at and 
enters the true capillaries, during its passage 
through which, the free carbon and oxygen 
contained in the vesicles (it must be inferred 
combine to form carbonic acid gas, the b! 

at the same time assuming the venous cha- 
racter, 

But here it may be asked, What is the 
cause of this phenomenon? What is the 
agency by which this formation of carbonic 
acid gas must be determined? Does it 
exist? Can it be discovered? As these 
questions, among others, have been already 
considered by me in a pamphlet, lately pub- 
lished,* I felt interésted to examine as to the 
tendency of Dr. Schultz’s researches in this 
respect. Judging from the analysis given 
in Tue Lancet, it does not appear that he 
has touched specifically upon the problem ; 
but his results are by no meens opposed to 
my own conclusions ; while, on the contrary, 
some of his facts seem to narrow the grounds 
end strengthen the elements of the inquiry. 
Dr. Schultz says that the vesicles of the 
blood are the “ true respiratory organs,” and 
that they “do not quit the vascular canals,” 


* By J. Butler, 4, St, Thomas’s-street, 
Southwark. 
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true, it becomes clear, there can nv longer be 
any doubt, that the agency involved in the 
combination of the carbonic elements of the 
blood and the oxygen of the air can have no 
direct connection with nutrition or organic 
secernment. Of this, indeed, I had myself 
no doubt, nor did I find it necessary to make 
any question of it; the conclusion, however, 
it must be acknowledged, still fell short of 
being established on the more positive evi- 
dence which I am glad to see thus supplied 
by the researches of an accomplished phy- 
siologist. 

Beyond the question as to the existence of 
a particular agency to determine the combi- 
nation of the free carbon and oxygen (con- 
tained in the vesicles) of the arterial blood, 
to form the carbonic acid gas (contained in 
the vesicles) of the venous blood, if the 


‘cause of the phenomenon be in reality that 


which I have been led to point out, perhaps, 
also, that agency might be found to have 
no smal! connection with what Dr. Schultz 
terms “ the contractility and vital energy of 
the vesicular membranes,” which, also, he 
says, are “very elastic.” How far the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the membranes 
may be due to vital or mechanical causes, or 
to both (if this be possible), need not here 
be determined ; but admitting the fact apart 
from its causes, Dr. Schultz, it will be seen, 
not go, in this direction, beyond the 
“ contractility of the vesicle,” to account 
any phenomenon in health or disease. I 
have aitempted to make a step in advance ; 
and I may add that it is somewhat remark- 
able, at least, that Dr. Schultz has been led 
to ascribe to Ais ultimate fact—“the con- 
tractility of the vesicles ”—effects which I 
have also connected with mine ; and thus, in 
stating his pathological views, he ascribes 
to the “loss of the contractility of the vesi- 
cles,” precisely the same morbid changes in 
the blood, the results of which I have refer- 
red to diminished action of the organic 
function to which, possibly, his ultimate fact 
may be attributable. For as he has thought 
it possible that all the symptoms in Asiatic 
cholera “‘may be only the effects of this 
tic state of the blood ;” so I have been 
to ascribe the same state of the blood— 
the same disease—to partial paralysis or sus- 
pension of function of the superior organic 
faculty on which, as I conceive, both this 
vesicular contractility, if it exist, and all 
other phenomena traceable to it, may be 
found to depend. I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 


144, Tooley 


W. Barren, 
street, 


August 16, 1839. 


DEFENCE OF DR. BUCHANAN’S 
APPOINTMENT AT GLASGOW, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sm:—lI observe in your No. of the 3rd 
inst. a letter containing unfair reflections on 
the appointment of my friend Dr. Buchanan 
to the chair of Institute of Medicine in the 
Uneversity of Glasgow. Had you been aware 
of all the circumstances of the case I am 
sure you would not have inserted that letter 
without comment. I do not know if I can 
say the same of the treacherous journilest 
who inserted in his “ Gazette” an elaborate 
paper of Dr. Buchanan’s and to show his 
regard for his correspondent put into the 
very same No. an untrae and ex-parte state- 
ment to do him an injury. Youare perhaps 
not aware that you are involving yourself in 
a warefare which has been raging in the 
Glasgow newspapers for the last fortnight, 
with a vindicitive fury and “odium medi- 
cum” so genuine as has at once diverted 
and disgusted all the people in the city and 
especially the medical part of them. “ Musa 
mihi causas memora.” On this subject 
their can be no doubt. There are few medi- 
cal men in Glasgow who require to be in- 
formed that the author of the whole affray 
is a“ Learned Oculist” who being himself 
a Lecturer in the University very naturall 
wishes to establish the doctrine that 
good things in the Unir=rsity should be first 
offered to the Lecturers. He has indulged 
in similer grumblings with respect to every 


professional appointment that has taken . 


place in Glasgow for many years past but 
he has been enabled to give free vent to his 
feelings on this occasion under the pretence 
of pleading the cause of a friend. But I 
can assure him that his disguise has imposed 
upon none who know him. To give youa 
speciemen of the unfair dealing of this gen- 
tleman and his emessaries, they tell us that 
the number of Dr. Rainy’s pupils has in- 
creased in a most wonderful manner during 
the six years he has lectured, and this they 
ascribe to the unparalled eloquence of Dr, 
Rainy. Now they forget to tell that during 
the same six years the number of graduates 
at Glasgow has increased in an equal ratio, 
so that there were last year no less than 130, 
Now, every graduate is obliged to attend 
the class of the Institue of Medicine, for 
while Materia Medica or Midwifery may be 
had elswere the Institue of Medicine can 
be had only in Scotland and therefore all 
the students go to Dr. Rainy. This the 
other proffessors know to their cost. The 
Professor of Botany hasa similar advantage 
although from a diffrent cause, and last year 
he had no less than 100 students attending 
his winter course. No man has a greater 
respect for Sir William Hooker than I have 
but the very name of a Winter Course of 


Botany must convince every man that there « 


lj 
whilst the plasma, as “the true nutritive . is 
and plastic portion of the blood, by penetrat- , 
the parenchyma of the organs,” is that pa 
“ from which all the organs of the body are ig 
formed and nourished.” Now, if this be i 
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must be something more imperative than bo- 
tanical zeal that forces the student to join 
the winter class of botany. Iam far from 
denying that Dr. Rainy may be a good and 
useful teacher and I admit fully that “ to say 
common things well” is no very easy task. 
But as I could name twenty men in Glas- 
ed who could do it just as well as Dr. 
ny I must protest against the doctrine 
that a talent so common can give to any 
man an endacive right to a professor’s chair. 
If Dr. Rainy had done anything to advance 
sciense his claim would have been more 
tenable. But I have asked in vain of his 
admirers what new fact has he added to our 
knowledge, what new principle has he de- 
duced from facts previously received? The 
assertions made by the correspondent of the 
“ Gazette” that Dr. Rainy was a Lecturer 
appointed by the College has been already 
twenty times refuted. Dr. Rainy was never 
appointed by the College nor was he ever 
regarded by that body in any other capacity 
than as the nominee of Dr. Badham who was 
allowed toemploy Dr. Harry Rainy to assist 
him. Now is Dr. Charles Badham a proper 
to receive the patronage of the 
wn? more especially when he received 
every year from his nominee a sum of money 
for the privilege of lecturing. So rigid are 
patrons of the University of Einburgh in 
respect to nominees that they will not even 
allow an assistant to be put in the number 
of candidates for one of their chairs. I leave 
Dr. Buchanan’s trustworthy friend the edi- 
tor of the “Gazette ” to defend him against 
the rage of “editing a pamphlet on medical 
monopolies and preaching liberty and 
equality with Radical venom and Radical 
conceit.” 

My own quarrel with him has been for 
being too much of anew Whig» I am afraid 
the fact of his receiving a place from Lord 
John Russell, will not exculpate him. I 
am yours &c. 

A.C. R. 


Glasgow, Aug. 9, 1839. 

*,* In order to close this controversy fairly, 
we have printed the above reply intact— 
verbatim et literatim—aod now shall not be 
able to insert any further communication on 
the subject. The adoption of the concours 
at these appointments would stop all charges 
of jobbing and abuse. The letter has been 
authenticated with the name and address of 
the writer.—Ep, L. 


LETTER FROM HACKNEY-ROAD. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Si1r:—I consider that the qualified prac- 
titioner who addressed you in THe Lancer 
of the 20th of July, on the necessity and 
further protection of qualified men in the 
Hackney 


-road, did no good whatever to the 


cause by adducing as his reason a Tisue* 
of falshood’s prompted by either pique or 
Petty Jealousy, for he states of the Party 
upon which he rests his Case that he was 
nothing but an Errand Boy, or —t 
not much higher, in Occupation, &c. As 
have known the Party for years I can posi- 
tively prove that he Served an Apprentice- 
ship for Seven Years, to a General Prac- 
tioner, and for which a Premium was Paid, 
and after that he lived as an Assistant, with 
qualified Practioner’s; he as also been to 
the East Indies,as Surgeon, &c., ia two of 
our first Ships. Since that he has Continued 
in Practice for himself as a Practioner, not 
as a Chemist only as stated; that he has 
allso attended all the Lectures and Hospital 
Practice as required by the Hall ; nay more, 
I know that his Ceitificates were presented 
to the Hall, Nine or twelve months since, 
but wether he has Passed or not I cannot 
say. Having stated all these facts every 
one of which I am prepared to prove, I have 
only to request that the party will as Early 
as Convenient favour me with his Own 
Name, as I am not aware of there being five 
unqualified Practioners in the Hackney 
Road. I rem. yours truly, 
R. F. Burton, 
General Practitioner. 
Aug. 13th, 1839. 


MEDICAL REFORM.— UNSOUND 
VIEWS, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 

Sir :—Believing that the medical profes- 
sion is on the eve of a reform which will 
prove generally acceptable to its members, 
I am induced to offer a few observations for 
your perasal on the subject. 

In the first place I cordially agree with 
those who advocate a TRIPARTITE FACULTY, 
with uniform curricula, and equa! rights and 
privileges for the body of the profession; but 
before petitioning Parliament for such an 
enactment, I think it would be desirable to 
favour the profession with the curricula 
which are required by the nineteen sources 
in the United Kingdom, whence degrees, 
diplomas, or licenses to practise, are confer- 
red, with an accouut of the laws, charters, 
and privileges of each, as well as a sam- 
mary statement of the proceedings of the 
Parliamentary Committee, up to the present 
period, and what is to be expected from 
that quarter, as it will require no ordinary 
effort to break up so mapy monopolies. It 
is of primary importance that all petitions 
for reform should unite in ove prayer for 
the object to be attained, and differences of 


* For his defence of the “ unqualified prac- 
titioner”’ it is right that the letter of our 
correspondent should be printed verbatim 
literatim.—Ep, L, 
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detail, however slight, should be avoided 
with this view. 

A TRIPARTITE FACULTY having been deter- 
mined on, I am an advocate for viva voce 
election (not for secret voting, because I 
would ensure publicity in the elections) by 
the whole profession, for their respective 
faculties. Under such a system of repre- 
sentation large powers might be confided to 
the Faculty, who would thus possess situa- 
tidns of real honour and dignity. As mat- 
ters stand at present it is in vain to expect 
the effectual suppression of quackery, the 
patent medicine system, &c. For this 
purpose, and other improvements, the mind 
of the profession requires to be brought to a 
focus. We might then expect that ordi- 
nances for instruction would embrace a 
strictly practical course of study ; that lec- 
turing on the practice of physic and medical 
jurisprudence would not be insisted on, 
clinical medicine taking the place of the 
former ; that lectares on surgery would not 
be required, excepting on the operations, 
which might be combined with the anatomi- 
cal course. Lectures on midwifery and the 
diseases of women and children might also 
be dispensed with. General lectures on 
physiology and materia medica are also not 
necessary, as it is manifestly a work of 
supererogation to enjoin courses of lectures 
on any subject which may be equally well 
learned from books. Lectures oa chemistry 
are passed over before the student has time 
to digest them, It would be well to con- 
Jine these to the experimental and demon- 
strative part in the laboratory. How many 
medical men are there who could stand a 
severe chemical examination in the witness- 
box, or who could analyse poisons satisfac- 
torily without the aid of a professed chemist? 
With respect to schools of medicine it will 
be obvious that the larger the town the 
more abundant will be the elements of in- 
struction; having, also, lying-in charities, 
from which every gentleman, previous to 
an examination, should produce a certifi- 
cate of having attended a certain number 
of cases. In such towns there could be 
botanic gardens (courses of lectures on bo- 
tany being unnecessary), places for dissec- 
tions, hospitals for os pathological 
musenms, and opportunities for post-mortem 
examinations. 

A larger supply of able men may also 
be expected in great towns, to teach medi- 
cal science, as profi whose appoint- 
ments, as well as those of the medical 
- officers of the hospitals for education as well 
as relief, might be vested in the National 
Faculty; but every such hospital should 
have at least one hundred beds of miscella- 
neous disease. A course of attendance at 
such place should be considered equal to a 
metropolitan education. Every candidate, 

previous to examination, should produce 
cotlenee of having dispensed medicines at 


least daring one year, with some M.D., or 
apothecary, legally practising. The exami- 
nations should take piace in public,—I 
mean before the professional public. No 
person should be allowed to practise any 
branch of the profession without first receiv- 
ing the legal diplomaof M.D. An apothe- 
cary, in future, should perform the daties of 
the retail chemist and draggist, and be ex- 
amined in pharmaceutical chemistry and 
botany, and in translating prescriptions. 
Counter-practice to be abolished under a 
severe penalty, As to what examination 
the wholesale druggist and the manafactur- 
ing chemist should be subjected to, if any, 
I leave for your superior abilities to decide. 
Please to notice the receipt of this commu- 
nication, and state what you think of its 
contents. I beg to subscribe myself yours 


most obediently, 
A Constant Reaper, 

Liverpool, Aug. 13, 1839. 

*,* Oar correspondent is in error when 
he supposes, in the second paragraph of his 
letter, that he “ cordially agrees with those 
reformers who advocate a Tripartite Fa- 
culty,” because none of them, like the 
writer, advocate “ uniform curricula.” Me- 
dical reformers recommend uniform exami- 
nations, To ask for curricula of educa- 
tion, or “ ordinances of instruction,” would 
be to demand, along with the Tripartite 
Faculty, the worst feature of the existing 
system. The order of study, in learning 
medicine, should be left to the free choice 
of the stadent, since some will learn very 
slowly by the same mode that others would 
learn quickly. It might be right to follow 
the advice of experienced teachers on this 
subject ; but the enforcement of a particular 
curriculum on all students would be both 
unwise and unjust.—Whatever is worthy of 
being known respecting the nineteen curri- 
cula of the existing institutions, is already 
to be found in the medical almanacs; and 
nearly all of the “ Parliamentary evidence ” 
has been for some years before the profes- 
sion in the back volumes of this Journal.— 
Publicity is not necessary in voting for the 
professional representatives. The notoriety 
that will be required, when the choice is 
once known, will relate to the proceedings 
of the parties chosen, The voters have only 
to perform a duty to themselves. (Their 
duty to the public need not be considered in 
this matter, because the public cannot be 
judges of the proper performance of the 
duty.) But the representatives will have 
a duty to perform to others,—their consti- 
tuents.—As regards lecturing, no better — 
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reason exists for making courses “ compul- 
sory ” in one branch of medicine than in an- 
other. All officers of hospitels which are 
open for public instruction, should be paid 
both for fulfilling their duties to the patients 
and for giving tuition to the pupils, who will 
eagerly follow the teachers for the informa- 
tion which it must be proved to the licensing 
Faculty that the students possess. To 
compel them to procure certificates of at- 
tendance on clinical lectures, would not com- 
pel them to hear and learn. That act must 
be voluntary, and is not enforcable by spe- 
cific enactment. Whatever cannot be learned 
from books will be acquired at the bedside, 
or in the theatre, or the dissecting-room, or 
the dead-hnuse, or the museum, or the labo- 
ratory, or the botanie garden, without the 
framing of any law which would entail upon 
students the curse of the certificate system. 
The known character of the examination for 
the license to practise, will secure the neces- 
gary attendance in those places. We must 
have neither the “enjoinment” nor the 
confinement” of which our correspondent 
speaks. If be still hanker after the certifi- 
cate system, let him disabuse his mind by an 
illustration derived from some other depart- 
ment of learning. Suppose it was consider- 
ed necessary to create a class of statesmen, 
to govern the nation, who should not hold 
office without having received the license of 
a Board of Examiners in political science. 
This Board ordains that the candidates for 
its diploma shall possess a knowledge of 
the politics and party feelings of the day, 
and, professedly to effect that end, it de- 
mands that before amy person is examined by 
them he shall produce a certificate from 
some particular coffee-room that he has 
read certain morning newspapers, for an 
hour a day, during the six months of two 
parliamentary sessions; and, also, that of 
these papers the “ Morning Chronicle” 
shall be read before the “ Morning Post,” 
and the “ Post” before the “Times ;” that 
the “Times” shall be read once only, but 
the “ Post” twice ; the “ Chronicle ” back- 
wards, and the “ Herald ” upside down, to 
ensure ex pertness of vision. The political sta- 
dent proceeds to Fleet-street, and there pays 
for a “ticket” at Peele’s Coffee-house, or to 
Paternoster. row, and bays one at the Chap- 
ter; takes his seat regularly every day for the 
specified time, and ultimately procures, from 
the landlord or the waiter, a certificate of 


attendance and diligent study. What proof 


of political knowledge would this certificate 
afford? If the examiner desire to ascer- 
tain whether the candidate have diligently 
read either of the journals in question, 
would not his object be effectuaily gained 
only by taking files of the papers in his 
hand, and questioning the applicant on its 
contents, columa by column? Could that 
test possibly fail? And then of what value 
would be the certificate? The ordinance 
relating to time and place of instruction 
would serve none but a corrupt purpose. 
Mr. Peele and his waiters, or the lendlord 
and waiters of the Chapter Coffee-house, 
might be allied by very close an? profitable 
ties to the examiners, and then reason 
enough might be found for the ordinance ; 
or the examirers might themselves be both 
the sellers of “ tickets” in the city, and ma- 
nufacturers of political diplomas in Down- 
ing-street. Such a scheme and such rea- 
sons, such ordinances, and such curricula, 
find illustrations in our existing medical 
institations ; and it is not the intention of 
reformers to add another name to the list. 
The absurdity of “ recognising ” particular 
hospitals of instruction, with a specified 
number of beds in each, is not less manifest. 
A political Board might as wisely name a 
hundred boxes as the minimum number for 
“ recognised” news-reoms. The best hos- 
pitals for clinical stady may have the fewest 
beds. Good judges have borne ample testi- 
mony to that fact. Asfor the suggestion 
respecting apothecaries, we may simply ask 
what our correspondent means, when advo- 
cating an inseparable connection between 
the degree of M.D. and the license to practise, 
if in the next breath he proposes a practi- 
tioner who is not to be a physician but only 
an apothecary? Finally,the Legislature has 
no business with “ counter-practice.” . Med- 
dlesome law deserves the same denounce- 
ment as meddlesome midwifery. It is alto- 
gether “ Bap.” 


Observations on the Disorder of the General 
Health of Females called Cuvorosts, show- 
ing the True Cause to be entirely indepen- 
dent of Peculiarities of Sex. By Samuet 
Fox, Surgeon. London: Highley, 1839. 
8vo. pp. 182. 

Mr. Fox defends the assumed novelty of 

his opinions on chlorosis, by pre-announcing, 

that however much they differ from those of 
the received medical authorities, they have 
not been hastily deduced from a general re- 
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semblance of symptoms occurring in a few 
isolated cases, but are the results of obser- 
vations made during thirty-six years, under 
various circumstances of climate and consti- 
tution. His axioms are, that chlorosis is a 
complication of affections, entirely indepen- 
dent of sexual formation, being produced by 
a peculiar derangement of the functions of 
the liver, and the digestive economy; and 
that it is not limited to any period of life. 
He condemns the use of emmenagogues in 
chlorosis, in unqualified terms,as “ disgust- 
ing and often dangerous medicines,” which 
are constantly ineffectual, and frequently, 
even, the very means of increasing “ the real 
and only disease of the chlorotic female.” 
The circumstance, he says, that chiefly 
induced him to consider this complaint at- 
tentively, was an observation that the dis- 
ordered state of health in females, called 
chlorosis, bore a striking analogy to a con- 
dition frequently met with in youths and 
delicate persons of the male sex, and, there- 
fore, had nothing to do with menstruation. 
From practical observation he subsequently 
ascribed the complaint, in either sex, to an 
obstruction in the capillary extremities of 
the biliary vessels, giving rise to chronic 
functional derangement of the liver. The 
mode of treatment which he adopted in ac- 
cordance with this view of the case, for up- 
wards of thirty years, he says, has never de- 
ceived him. He regards it wholly as an 
error to suppose that because, at a certain 
period of life, the female ought to menstruate, 
but, perchance, does not, and then expe- 
riences disorder of her health, the retention 
of the menses is the cause. He contends, 
on the contrary, that the retention is only 
one of many other symptoms of derange- 
ment of the liver; that, in by far the 
greater proportion of cases, this derange- 
ment of the liver is primary, or idiopathic ; 
and that dyspepsia is only the result of the 
sympathy existing between the liver and 
the other chylopoietic viscera. His position 
is, that the liver is the immediate or ap- 
proximate cause of the retention or suppres- 
sion of the menses ; and that unless the re- 
medies possess a salutary influence over the 
liver, the healthy catamenia can never re- 
turn. In discussing the question under con- 
sideration, he divides amenorrhoea, or non- 
appearance of the menses, under two heads, 
—functional, when the irregularities of the 
uterine system arise from a general disorder 
of health; and organical, when actual 


change of structure is the evident cause of 


irregular menstruation. After disposing, 
first of all, of the chief conflicting opinions 
of the elder authors on the cause and cha- 
racter of menstruation, he attacks the more 
modern theory of Sir Charles Clarke, in dis- 
cussing the question— 


Is the Menstrual Discharge a Secretion 
or not? 

Sir Charles Clarke, in his observaticns 
on those diseases of females which are at- 
tended by discharges, Purt I., page 11, de- 
scribes this discharge as “ of a red colour, 
possessing very little tenacity, which does 
not coagulate, poured out by the arteries of 
the uterus, once every lunar month in wo- 
men, if they are neither pregnant nor suck- 
ling.” Subsequently, he says, “It is of 
consequence, for practical purposes, to ob- 
serve that: menstruation is a secretion, and 
not an effusion of pure blood, either from 
arteries or veins.” But why does Sir Charles, 
in common with most other medical writers, 
consider the menses as a secretion sui generis, 
and materially differing from pure blood? 
“ Because, he says, all the blood from the 
sanguiferous vessels, with very few morbid 
exceptions, coagulates, whilst the fluid of 
the ecatamenia does not, whether it comes 
away in a stillatitious manoer, or is retained 
in large quantity, as in the case of imperfo- 
rate vagina.” 

Speaking of the disc from the 
uterus, Sir Charles observes, “That they 
all come away from the os externum: but 
that they spring from various sources and 
are of different kinds. The parts from 
which these secretions arise are— 

“1. The internal surface of the uterus 
and of the fallopian tabes. 

“2. The inner membrane of the vagina. 

“3, The lacunz about the os externum. 

“4, The mucous membrane of the 


uterus. 


“ These will be separately considered— 
“1, Secretions the uterus: these 


are 

“a, The menstruous secretion. 

“ b, The secretion from the mucous mem- 
brane of the uterus, which extends to the 
cavities of the fallopian tubes. 

“ec, The secretion of the glands, in the 
neighbourhood of the cervix of the uterus.” 

From the foregoing arrangement (Mr. Fox 
says, after making the above extract from 
the work of Sir Charles Clarke) it does not 
very clearly appear in what part of the 
uterus the secerning apparatus for the mep- 
strual fluid is placed. It cannot be con- 
sidered to be the production of the mucous 
membrane, because to that membrane Sir 
Charles assigns a discharge which is totally 
distinct in its character; and yet he says, 
that the menstrual discharge arises from 
the internal surface of the uterus and of the 
fallopian tubes, which surface is, in fact, 


| 
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the mucous membrane just mentioned, it 
being the only membrane which does line 
the cavity of the uterus, On the other hand, 
it cannot be a secretion from the uterus 
itself; that organ ing no characters 
by which it can he associated with secreting 

; moreover, if the menstrual fluid 
were a secretion, properly so called, it 
should be constantly in the course of pro- 
duction, but we have no gland in the animal 
economy which secretes an abundant quan- 
tity of fluid, during only a few days, and 
has its action then suspended for a month, 
and this occurring not for one month only, 
but for twelve times in each year, for about 
thirty years together. 

May not the menstrual blood part with its 
fibrin during its transudation from the ute- 
rine vessels through the mucous mem 
before mentioned ?* 

We understand by the term secretion, that 
fanetion by which an organ separates from 
the blood the materials of a substance 
which does not exist in that fluid, with its 
characteristic qualities. But we know that 
fibrin does exist as a characteristic quality 
of blood, and that it is one of its principle 
constituents; therefore, the mere separation 
of a fluid existing before the action of the 
organ by which it is prepared, is not on 
that account to be considered as a secretion ; 
this observation is therefore applicable to 
the menstrual discharge, which is merely a 
separation of the tibrin from the blood, but 
not on that account a secretion. 

I am inclined to think, under all these cir- 
cumstances, that it is more reasonable to sup- 
pose that the menstrual discharge is essen- 
tially composed of pure blood, whilst it is 
contained in the uterine vessels; but in the 
process of its stillatidation from the vessels 
through the mucous membrane of the uterus, 
it becomes deprived of its fibrin, which re- 
duces the discharge to albumen; in which, 
however, the colouring matter of blood is 
held in combination, these being the only 
remaining constituents of that fluid. The 
discharge being thus separated from the 
fibria of the blood, it becomes intimately 
mingled with mucus secreted by the mem- 
brane lining the cavity of the uterus, which 
at those periods of monthly congestion is 
secreted in a much greater quantity than 
usual.+—Puages 17—21. 


* Professor D. F. Lavagna is of opinion 
** that the only difference between the men- 
straal blood and common blood is, that the 
former contains no fibrin.” He considers 
that the blood in the umbilical arteries of 
the funis contains little of no fibrin, whilst 
that in the umbilical vein forms a jelly; 
hence he infers that the blood acquires fibrin 
in the circulation in the placenta, which it 
parts with in its passage through the foetus.” 
—Annali di Medicina, di Milano, No. 17. 

+ Whenever there is an unusual 


But Mr. Fox dissents still further from 
the usual medical authorities on the subject 
of menstruation, for he does not consider it 
requisite for the health of the human female 
that she should ever menstruate at all ; in other 
words that the periodical loss of fluid 
from the uterus is not required for the gene- 
ral health, but that the catamenial discharge 
is “ merely a local relief, or resolution of 
the vessels (as Dr, Locock terms it) when 
they have become periodically and healthily 
congested.” 

The following is an analysis of the theory 
and arguments of the author, in pursuing 
his subject :— 

If menstruation be necessary to health, 
all females should continue to menstruate 
during the whole period of life; no excep- 
tion can be admissible, or the health would 
terminate, for instance, at the middle period 
of life, when the cessation usually takes 


place. 
It is well known that females do not re- 
quire the aid of this function in the latter 
period of life, for they enjoy their health 
probably better after its cessation than 
whilst it was is fall periodical operation. 

In the foetal state the vessels of the 
uterus give out a sort of milky fluid; daring 
childhood. they still transude only a small 
quantity of serous liquor. Towards puberty 
the vessels increase, and when the genital 
organs are fully developed they are distend- 
ed with blood, and give rise to an excitement 
of which they were before unsusceptible, 
and which continues during nearly the re- 
mainder of life. Some medical writers 
assert that the venereal appetite appears in 
both boys and girls long before the genital 
organs are developed, even as early as the 
sixth and seventh year; but I certainly 
agree with Dr. Hamilton, who says, “Can 
passion exist, when the organs which rouse 
it have not as yet been evolved into action ?” 
From puberty to the cessation of the menses 
Nature seems to ordain that the uterus 
should become once a month to a certain 
degree congested, to fit it for impregnation, 
But if impregnation do not take place, then 
the distended vessels relieve themselves of 
the excess of blood by percolating through 
the fine lining of the uterus, by which filtra- 
tration, the blood being deprived of its 
fibrine, the discharge becomes. intimately 
blended with the mucus secreted by the 
membrane, and thus cannot coagulate ; and 


nation of blood to any of the mucous sar- 
faces, the quantity of the secretions is in- 
creased, provided infammation be not pre- 
sent. “ Whatever is capable of increasing the 
determination of blood to the vessels of the 
uterus, may increase the quantity of their 
secretion.”—Clarke’s Observations. 
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this constitutes the chief peculiarity of the 
catamenial discharge. Bat if conception 
takes place, then, instead of the vessels un- 
loading themselves by menstruation, the 
uterus begins to form the decidua; and 
adapts itself for the abode of the foetus, and, 
consequently, menstruation ceases. 

The development of the uterus and the 
menses is much influenced by climate. I 
have seen girls in Asia and in Africa who 
have menstruated at the ages of eight and 
nine years; in Egypt I observed many in- 
stances of what appeared to me at that time 
physical precocity. It was not uncommon 
to see girls aged eleven years, mothers ; and 
one informed me that she had three children, 
although her age was at that time only 
eleven years. But these females, at from 
thirty to forty, appear like withered old 
‘women. 

At a certain stage of life, when the fa- 
culties fail in vigour, the menses cease to 
flow; but there is no regular standard of 
age for this; and the uterus and its append- 
ages still derive excitement from their ves- 
sels, to « certain extent, notwithstanding, by 
which the desire for sexual intercourse is 
still retained by the female toa very late 
peried of life. In the male, as well, the 
procreative function at length becomes ex- 
tinct, or much degenerated. But does the 
health of either sex suffer in consequence of 
the discontinuance of these discharges ? 

Many women have borne children with- 
eut having ever menstruated ; in such cases 
the uterus had undergune its periodical con- 
gestion without sufficient surcharge as to 
require relief. La Motte delivered a girl, 

thirteen, who had never menstruated. 
Ihave myself known several girls meastruate 
at ten years of age. Four years siuce I was 
requested by a police officer to examine a 
girl, only eleven years of age, who was 
about six months advanced in pregnancy. 
In 450 cases, at Manchester, Mr. Roberton, 
found that ten girls menstruated at eleven 
years of age ; five were sisters in one family. 
Sir Astley Cooper mentions a case of men- 
struation at the age of four years and a half. 
Such cases, I think, fally confirm my views 
that the real cause of the absence of men- 
struation is owing to the vessels of the 
uterus not being distended enough to require 
relief by pouring out blood; yet that the 
organ was, notwithstanding, sufficiently ex- 
cited for impregnation. On the other hand, 
menstruation has often contioued much later 
in life than is usual, La Motte knew a 
woman who had thirty-two children before 
she was 45, when her husband died, and she 
menstruated up to 61, the time of her death. 
In acase noticed by Mr. Roberton, at Man 
» menstruation continued up to the 
age of 70. Gardien relates a case in which 
menstruation continued regular and healthy 
up to the age of 75. 


female should be in a condition to procreate 
about twelve times in each year, that if 
she fail to become impregnated at one period 
she may effect that purpose at the next; 
aod that she shall not be in a condition to 
become a second time pregnant whilst the 
first foetus requires nutrition from the 
mother, the menstrual discharge not appear- 
ing in women when suckling, the mamma 
becoming congested, instead of the uterus. 

After considering ail these facts, I can- 
not coincide in the opinion of those medical 
writers who deem this periodical discharge 
to be absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of her health ; or that its retention at 
the age at which it is expected is the cause 
of disease. 

Doctors Cullen, Mason Good, and their 
followers, cousider that chlorosis is most 
frequently the result of retention of the 
menses, occasioned by a want of stimulus in 
the ovaria and genital organs ; as, also, that 
those bleedings from different parts of the 
body, to which the term vicarious menstrua- 
tion has been applied, are requisite for the 
safety of the constitution, when there is sup- 
pression of the usual discharge. 

Four ounces is probably the average that 
is lost by females at their periods of men- 
Struating. Can this small quantity of good 
blood being retained in the system be of such 
importance that unless thrown off every 
month it would become so much in excess 
as to occasion a long train of distressing ail- 
ments? Is the circulation so poised that it 
cannot, beyond a month, retain four ounces 
more than its usual standard of from twenty . 
to thirty pounds, without producing fright- 
ful diseases? If so, at the usual period for 
menstruating, bleeding to four ounces would 
supersede the necessity for menstraation ; 
more than that quantity by the lancet would | 
destroy the equipoise of the circulation, 
Moreover, many females of plethoric habit, 
even while regularly menstruating, will lose 
eight or ten ounces of blood by the arm, six 
or eight times a year; from custom, or, per-. 
haps, fear of apoplexy or other diseases ;, 
and without the system appearing to suffer. 
injury by it. 

It appears to me that the real cause of 
the disordered state which so frequently 
supervenes the sudden cessation of the 
menstrual discharge, from cold or fright for 
example, is the already congested vessels of 
the uterus becoming rapidly engorged, and 
so producing sympathetic nervous irritation 
througheut the whole system, in accordance 
with the law of pathology, that no local ex-- 
citement can continue long, without produc-, 
ing a general effect. Some medical men. 
think that the menstrual discharge is noxious. 
It has been recently asserted that symptoms 
resembling gonorrhoea have followed sexual 
intercourse during menstruation. But any 
cause of excessive irritation may produce. 
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membranes; and an over-anxious and ex- 
cited coitus may produce, in the male, suf- 
ficient increased action in the urethra to 
bring on the suppurative inflammation of its 


infectious gonorrhcea, is 
medical experience. Moreover, if every 
female is periodically infected with local 
disease because she menstruates, then the 
very many persons who have daily inter- 
course with femaies who are menstruating, 
will become infected with gonorrhoea; but 
such is not the fact; for few men so com- 
pletely control their passions as to forego 
the gratifications which they anticipate, 
merely on that account; and the discharge 
must infect all or none. Through the me- 
dium of the stomach, when in a disordered 
state, effects every way similar to gonorrhoea 


. absence of the menstrual discharge is con- 
nected with what is called chlorosis. I 
ascribe the chlorosis of authors to conges- 
tion of the capillary extremities of the 
biliary vessels, producing chronic derange- 
ment of the liver, and generally disordered 
health. That this view of the case is rea- 
sonable, as a general rule, I know from the 
success of my practice founded on it. 

The author then briefly adverts to the in- 
fluence and importance of the liver as the 
largest gland of the human frame, adopting 
the view of Dr. Beddoes in considering the 
size of an organ to be, in some measure, a 
criterion of its importance. He reviews 
the various causes which, in modern so- 
ciety, are the most common predisposing 
causes of derangement of the functions 
of the liver, an organ more liable to ob- 
struction of its vessels than any other of 
the body. 

From these considerations he advances to 
the position that the functions of the sto- 
mach and those of the liver, are so inti- 
mately connected, that derangement of the 
one organ, particularly the liver, is very 
commonly productive of derangement of the 
other ; rendering it perplexing, in many in- 
stances, to ascertain which of them became 
first affected. Our author next describes 
the important nervous plexuses with which 
the uterus is connected, accounting, subse- 
quently, for “ the sympathetic affections ” 


bear to each other when either is disor” 
dered :-— 
“The nerves of the uterus are from the 
renal plexus, and from the lumbar gan- 
glions ; the organ is supplied from the ab- 
dominal portion of the trisplanchnic nerves, 
branehes of which unite variously with each 
other, and form six plexuses. first is 
the plexus common to the ovaria and fallo- 
jan tubes; it is formed of a number of 
ches which come from the renal ganglia, 
and filaments extend in small number to the 
fundus of the uterus. The second, or supe- 
rior lumbar plexus, or common uterine, is 
formed of branches from the superior lum- 
bar and renal ganglia ; it divides on entering 
the pelvis into two plexuses, which anasto- 
mose with the first and second sacral gan- 
glia; filaments from these follow the course 
anastomosing 
“ The hy 
with the preceding, is formed of bands aris- 
ing from the sacral nerves, and uniting with 
those of the great sympathetic, to supply the 
cervix uteri and contiguous parts.”’—P. 70. 
Proceeding to describe the symptoms of 
“ functional disorder of the biliary appara- 
tus,” he affords his reasons for considering 
them to be identical with the disordered 
state of health called chlorosis. “‘If we 
compare the symptoms of chlorosis, as de- 
scribed by Drs. Callen, Mason Good, and 
others, with those above detailed, we shall 
find but little difficulty in regarding them as 
one and the same set of symptoms.” Re- 
specting the whiteness of “chlorotic” pa- 
tients, he observes :— 


“In the chronic fanctional derangement 
of the liver, there does not appear to be an 
absorption of bile into the system ; at least 
there is no proof of any by discolouration of 
the albugineous coat of the eye, or by the 
urine being charged with bile ; but, on the 
contrary, it is very often extremely pale and 
limpid,—in some few cases there is a co- 
existent deranged function of the kid 
wherein the urine voided is of the colour 

.~yet I have not found this tinge the 
inen with the yellow hue, as in jaundice. 

“In this disorder of the liver there isa 
diminution of the quantity of bile secreted, 
and it is usually of a more pale colour than 
when secreted under a good state of bodily 
health ; it does not, also, possess the same 
stimulant quality, which is an essential 
characteristic of bile. 

“Tt has already been mentioned that 
under this state of liver, the glandular struc- 
tures become deranged, more especially 
those concerned in digestion, by which their 
secretions become unhealthy, and thus pre- 
vent good chylification from going on; 
hence an impoverished serous state of the 


which the stomach, the liver, and the uterus 


blood, broken down in its texture, deprived 


| 

mucous membrane, and a diseased secretion 
simulating virulent gonorrhoea. There must 
have been an over-appetence in the male, 
to induce him to associate with a female 
: under her circumstances. But the idea that 
the discharge is noxious, and productive of 
are produced. The other cases of supposed 
gonorrhoea might be found to originate from 

the same cause. 
I will now eed to show how the 


. 


of its globules, and rendered homogeneous 
in its nature, follows as a consequence. It 
is this diseased conditien of the blood and 


long impaired and deficient chyli- 
ion, we can easily account for the dete- 


is. * * ®* In ‘chlorosis’ there 
is a tinge in the skin, or a sallowness, indi- 
cating a morbid condition of the liver, which, 
not exactly resembling jaundice, 
yet is often found to be attendant on a dimi- 
nished secretion of bile.”—Page 80—83. 
“The vitiated appetite, upon which so 
much stress is laid, as a distinguishing 
symptom of chlorosis, is a common occur- 
rence whenever the fuoctions of the stomach 
are disturbed for any length of time, espe- 
cially when there is but little or no healthy 
bile to correct the acrimonious state of the 
aliment and fluids in the duodenum, It is 
no wonder, therefore, that there should bea 
desire for alkalies and absorbents, 
such as chalk, lime, &c. In fact, we meet 
with this circumstance in daily practice in 
cases of cardialgia, or heartburn, as it is 
termed, where these remedies are commonly 
resorted to for the purpose of neutralising 
the acid and acrimonious juices.” —Page 91. 
The author next endeavours to show that, 
under disorder of the general health, the 
circulation not only becomes depraved, but 
is frequently accompanied by a locally ea- 
gorged state of its vessels ; under such cir- 
cumstances it is right, he considers, to expect 
the occurrence of those bleedings which are 
mentioned by authors as vicarious menstrua- 
tion, which being present, the female may 
have at the same time absence of the cata- 
menia, though they are not to be considered 
on that account as deputed to falfil the office 
of menstruation; but have, in fact, no refer- 
ence whatever to absent or suppressed men- 
struation, as it is hardly possible that the 
retention of four ounces of wholesome blood 
ean occasion such redundancy in the habit, 
as to require those bleedings of vicarious 
menstruation. 


Treatment of “Chiorosis .” 

He then considers the subject of treat- 
ment. Here, also, we condense :— 

Great dependence has been placed on 
stimulants to the uterus, to produce the men- 
strual discharge. Some writers recommend 
aqua ammonia pure, in a diluted state, 
directing it to be used with a syringe two 
or three times a day, by injecting it as high 
as possible into the vagina; observing, that 
should it cause pain it is too strong; if oo 
pain it is too weak ; but if it produce a feel- 


; | ing of heat and throbbing of the part, it is 


of the right strength. But we cannot view 
such a remedy as this without apprehension. 
The strength of the remedy is to be depen- 
dent on the feeiings of the patient, who sub- 
mits to bear whatever heat and throbbiag it 
occasions, because such is not to be consi- 
dered pain ; consequently, for want of the 
discrimination which she cannot possess, in- 
flammation at length actually takes place. 
Such a remedy cannot reach the uterus 
without producing at least great irritation. 
We cannot at first ascertain how this remedy 
will act until applied, and then it is too late 
to recall the mischief it may occasion, which 
may be of great extent, particularly if the 
uteras be an sow ew ; and we know, 
by daily practice, uterus is some- 
times so irritable that the patient cannot 
permit the application of the finger to the os 
uteri without its producing the greatest agi- 
tation; ia fact, it is impossible that this 
remedy can produce a periodical discharge 
from the vessels of the uterus; it may, on 
the contrary, lay the foundation for organic 
disease 


Among other remedies mentioned, is one 
which appears to me most extraordinary. 
“ The exercise of venery has been said by 
Dr. Cullen to prove a stimulus to the vessels 
of the uterus, and therefore may be useful 
when with propriety it can be employed.” 
How are young unmarried ladies, or females 
of any grade in society, to exercise venery 
with propriety unless in the married state? 
and matrimony, unfortunately, is not within 
the reach of all females. What, then, is to 
be done under such circumstances? It is 
hardly fair to say that unmarried females 
mast all, as a matter of necessity, become 
debauched. This remedy is recom 
to the unmarried only. Dr. Cullen says, 
‘* indulgence in venery has been sometimes 
said to produce a cure, particularly in love- 
sick maids.” But the real state and suffer- 
ings of the female could not have been du 
considered when this remedy was pro 5 
So far from females, under this condition of 
the system, being prone to venery, it is de- 
cidedly the farthest from their thoughts ; 
neither have they amatory inclinations ; nor 
do they possess scarcely safficient energy to 
perform the most trifling exercise. 

In the list of symptoms described as ex- 
isting under this state of a there is 

3 


SYMPTOM OF DISORDERED LIVER. 808 
juices which gives the exsangueous appear- 
ance (mentioned by authors) to the general 
surface, lips, gums, &c.; also the proneness 
to oedema and serous effusions generally, 
and this is the condition that obtains in the 
complaint called chlorosis. * * * * * 
e 
protracted disorder of the general health 
the veins are scarcely filled with it, bad 
it is in quality ; the general vascular system, : 
therefore, partakes of inanition,—there is 
little or no energy of circulation to supply = 
the capillary extremities of the vessels, either 
at the surface of the body or elsewhere, and 
we cannot, therefore, wonder that the heart, : 
from not being daly stimulated, should take 7 
on the appearance of organic affection, 
which we see so often to be the case in 
| 
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extreme debility, hurried breathing, palpi- 
tation and syncope. It) is, therefore, sur- 
prising to suppose that females possess, at 
this time, feelings to which they are only 
capable of being incited whilst in good 
bodily and mental health. The general ap- 
pearance of the female under this disordered 
state is anything but attractive. She is 
rather disgusting to the opposite sex. How 
is it, therefore, to be expected that the re- 
medy here recommended caa be within her 
reach, even were she so inclined ? But were 
it, at the risk of all character, actually to 
be resorted to, it would fail to produce the 
effect which the anthor is led to expect. 
Married women, and those who are given to 
‘immoral indulgencies, are equally liable to 
what is called chlorosis. The remark is 
often made, when a young woman labours 
under this complication of affections, that 
matrimony is the only cure. The absurdity 
and obscenity of this observation, display a 
total ignorance of the real nature of the 


In this state of the general health, the 
remedies must be adapted to the individual 
eases; there is no specific medicine capable 
of producing the menstrual discharge, al- 
though “ never-failing remedies” are daily 
advertised, The judgment of the medical 
adviser must direct the treatment. 

Dr. Cullen proposes, amongst many re- 
medies, walking, dancing, friction. I concur 
with him in this; but of the following reme- 
dies, which he also recommends, I have not 
the same opinion. 

In the beginving of the disease, he says, 
cold bathing, at the same time tonic medicines, 
may be employed ; and of these the chaly- 
beates have been chiefly recommended. 
Warm bathing of the lower extremities, 
purging ,—stimuiants applied to the uterus,— 
electricity ,—emmenag ogues,—and compression 
of the iliac arteries. In my opiaion, the 
cold bathing would be more likely to at once 
extinguish the little animation the patient 
possesses. Under these distressing symp- 
toms she can have but little animal heat; 
energy she has none. The warm bath to the 
lower extremities would be equally useless ; 
dropsical swellings are not removed by 
warm baths. Moreover these two remedies 
are in direct contradiction to each other, 
notwithstanding both are intended to pro- 
duce the same effect. Tonic medicines have 
but little power in removing engorgement 
aod derangement of the liver,unless remedies 
were first resorted to for the abatement of the 
original disease ; then the tonics (carbonate 
of iron, quinine, &c.), may be advantage- 
ously employed, or, perhaps, used in con- 

unction with remedies for restoring the 
Ithy functions of the liver. 

On Emmenagogues.—No dependence can 

be placed, for example, on such drastic, 
erful, and poisonous drugs as green, 
e, and white vitriol; black and white 


hellebore, savine, assafvetida, turpentine, 
madder-root, tincture of guaiacum, cantha- 
rides, mugwort, and ergot of rye. How 
can blood be produced from the vessels of 
the uterus, by forcing medicines or local 
stimulants of the vessels, when, literally 
speaking, neither is there any in the vessels 
to be produced, nor scareely sufficient in the 
whole system for the support of life? Au- 
thors know this to be the fact, for they tell 
you, that a “ state of bloodlessness obtains in 
chlorosis, that the veins are scarcely filled, 
and the blood is so depraved in its quality 
as to scarcely tinge the sheet when it es- 
capes from the nuse, and, when taken from 
the arm, resolves itself almost entirely into 
serum, with scarcely any crassamentum.” 
Restore the general health, and the func- 
tions of the uterus will be healthy. It is 
lamentable to know that this practice, of 
using forcing medicines and stimulating 
applications, is so much resorted to in the 
present day; nor should purgatives of the 
drastic kind be given to a viclent degree, 
under this disordered state. 

Another remedy has been proposed, of 
so ridiculous, and I might say so obscene 
a character, that I am of opinion no person 
of common sense or common decency would 
recommend it; the remedy I allude to, is 
the compression of the iliac arteries. I hope 
but few young women were ever exposed to 
the foolery and indelicacy of this disgusting 
application, for it must fail to produce the 
desired effect. Some writers are said to 
have succeeded in one case out of six; but 
in what way? It never can produce a perio- 
dical discharge, although a temporary uterine 
haemorrhage may occur. I pass over elec- 
tricity, to prevent traversing the same grovod 
again. 

The medical treatment must consist, 
chiefly, in arousing the liver to perform its 
offices : first evacuate the bowels ; keep them 
free from any accumulation, by occasional 
but mild aperients; then administer mer- 
cury, judiciously, to procure a healthy se- 
cretion of bile. Dr. Marshall Hall recom- 
mends sponging the body with salt and 
water, and afterwards using friction for 
some time with a coarse towel. I have 
adopted this plan in many instances, and 
have found it exceedingly useful, as also 
the free application of the flesh-brush. Pure 
air end frequent change of air, with moderate 
exercise, will also be of great advantage. 

The aliments should be light and nutri- 
tions ; the food thoroughly masticated ; the 
quantity taken at any one time, small; 
meats of full age; a floury potatoe is the 
best vegetable; bread, a day old, in Maes | 
instances superseding white by brown A 
At dinner, toast-water, and sometimes a 
little thin brandy and water ; tea and coffee 
when they agree. In very bad cases I have 
found the exclusive use of such food as 


gruel, sago, tapioca, arrow-root, panadas, 


ES 


| 


po exceedingly attenuated state, I have 
known them soon to recover their plump- 
ness on this kind of diet, with proper medi- 
cal treatment. As digestion improves, a 
little ale or may be taken, or a glass 
of wine, but if acidity or heart-bura result, 
it must be discontinued.—Page 112—125. 

Qar author concludes by some remarks 
on menorrhagia and leucorrbcea, but we 
have analysed quite enough of the volume 
to convince our readers that it is the pro- 
duction of a very sensible man, whose views 
it would be wise to adopt in the treatment 
of “ chlorosis.” 


The Pharmacopeia of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh, pp.217. 12mo. 
Black and Co., Edinburgh. 

(Continued from page 729.) 

Iw our last notice of this work we drew 
the attention of the reader to the improve- 
ment in the nomenclature adopted in its 
pages, and we appended a list of unneces- 
sary novelties in the London Pharmaco- 
pocia. The observations which we made 
upon this subject are peculiarly exemplified 
in the instance of calomel. That substance 


obtained the name of calomel from the earliest 
times in the history of the materia medica ; 


from what reason no one knows. On this 
account the name is, perhaps, better adapt- 
ed for officinal purposes, because it is used 
continually by the most vulgar and the best 
educated, although none but scientific che- 
mists may be acquainted with the elements 
of which it is composed. Several scientific 
writers have given it as their opinion that 
it is preferable to designate common sub- 
stances by names which imply no signitica- 
tion, and this method has been frequently 
adopted by Liebig. Oxygen has been con- 
sidered a good term, because at the present 
day it has no peculiar chemical application. 
It merely refers to a body possessed of cer- 
tain physical properties ; although it is true 
that when first coined by Lavoisier, it de- 
scribed a chemical theory of that distin- 
guished philosopher, who imagioed that all 
acidity depended upon the presence of this 
substance in acid bodies. Now, it has no 
further reference to the properties of the 
substance than have the proper names, Peter 
or James, to the individuals who bear these 
appeliations. 
To continue our illustration 


tained muriatic acid, was called a submu- 
riate, to distinguish it from corrosive sub- 
limate, which contained double the quan- 
tity of acid, and was termed muriate. When 
Sir Humphry Davy, following in the tract 
of Scheele, discovered that muriatic acid 
consisted of chlorine and hydrogen, calomel 
obtained the title of chloride, and corrosive 
sublimate that of bichloride. This change 
exhibited an advance in theory ; but a more 
recent step in the march of improvement 
has led to the conclusion that the old atom 
of mercury in reality contains two atoms, 
and hence that calomel is a subchloride, and 
corrosive sublimate a chloride. In Ger- 
many, calomel is termed quecksilberchloriir, 
and corrosive sublimate, quecksilberchloride. 
With thie fact staring them in the face, it 
was absurd in the editors of the London 
Pharmacopoeia to change the nomenciature 
of these very important and common sub- 
stances. The Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, in 
order to prevent the life of a fellow creature 
from depending upon three letters, very 
judiciously retains the primitive terms for 
these substances. Our readers have fre- 
quently complained of these changes, and 
we most cordially sympathise with them. 
It was only the other day that we heard of 
a prescription for a lotion, consisting of a 
solution of muriate of mercury, being sent 
back that the prescriber might say if he 
meant the oxymuriate, which we admit was 
a very proper mode of putting the question, 
thia and corrosive sublimate being the only 
synonymes that have not changed their re- 
lation, The spirit wit! which such altera- 
tions are made (although they would be 
strictly accurate in a purely scientific trea- 
tise) proceeds from a spurious philosophy, 
which 
« ——— takes lodgings in a head 
That’s to be let unfurnished,” 

Processes.—The Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
poeia commences with a list of the materia 
medica, and, wherever it is required, under 
those substances which are liable to adul- 
teration, the modes of detecting frauds are 
pointed out. This plan, which was sug- 
gested originally by the Edinburgh College, 
has been also adopted in the London work, 
These tests are much more accurately and 
fully given in the Edinburgh than in the 
London work, Dr. Christison having spent 
a great portion of several years in ascertain- 
ing the condition of drugs from all quarters 
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of the globe. The London College consult- , time in the vapour-bath, for 

ed neither the interest of the profession, of | Subject the crystals again to very stroag 
the country, nor of themselves, when they| pressure in a cloth. Repeat the process of 
gave up the idea of publishing their Phar- | solution, clarification by marble and muria- 
macopcoeia in combination with that of our| tic acid, concentration, and crystallisation, 
brethren on the other side of the Tweed. | until a snow-white mass be obtained. 


This important union, together with that 


We have given this formula almost in fall, 


of the Dublin physicians and surgeors—/| because it is a valuable one. We are in- 
tria juncta in uno—is left for the period | debted for it, we believe, to Dr. Gregory 
when the Tripartite Faculty of Medicine| (pow of Aberdeen). The principles upon 


shall have been instituted. 


which the process is founded have appeared 


Muriate of Morphia.—Nothing will exhi-| in almost every scientific journal, and were 


bit in a stronger light the ridiculous nature 


published in full-in the “ Edin. Med. and 


of the proclamation attached to the London! Sarg. Journal.” By means of it ten per 


Pharmacopeeia, than a comparison of the 
Edinburgh and London methods of prepar- 
ing this substance. We read “ if singular 
apothecaries and others, compound medi- 
cines, &c., in any other manner than is or 
shall be directed by the said book, the 
offenders shall not only incur his Majesty’s 
just displeasure, but be proceeded against 
for such, their contempt and offences, ac- 
cording to the utmost severity of the law.” 
In the London work we are directed, in 
order to prepare muriate of morphia, to take 
opium, chloride of lead, animal charcoal, 
muriatic acid, distilled water, and liquor 
ammonic, or six different substances, and 
then to teaze and squeeze them. In the 
Edinbargh work all that we require is 
opium, water, and muriate of lime, and a 
little muriatic acid, or—opium, twenty 
ounces; water, eight pints; muriate of 
time, one ounce, or a slight excess. Mace- 
rate the opium in fragments for twenty-four 
hours, in two pints of the water, and sepa- 
rate the infusion, squeezing well the resi- 
due. Repeat the maceration, successively, 
with two pints more of the water till the 
whole is made use of. Concentrate the 
infusion over the vapour-bath, to the consist- 
ence of thick extract, which is to be dis- 
solved as far as possible in warm water. 
Decant the clear liquid, boil it, and add the 
muriate of lime dissolved in four fluid ounces | 
of water. Set the whole aside to settle; 
pour off the liquid ; wash the sediment with 
alittle water, adding the washings to the 
liquid, Evaporate the liquid sufficiently in 
the vapour-bath for it to solidify on cooling. 
Subject the cooled mass to very strong pres- 
sure, in a cloth. Redissolve the cake in a 
sufficiency of warm distilled water Adda 
little fine powder of white marble, and fil- 
ter. Acidulate the filtered fluid, with a very 


cent. of muriate may be obtained from Tur- 
key opium. It is strange that the London 
College should not have adopted it, and 
stranger still that those who choose to do so 
should be threatened with punishment. The 
threat reminds us of old women, “ whose 
bark,” in vulgar phraseology, “is always 
worse than their bite.” 

The muriate of morphia being thus econo- 
mically obtained, as we have satisfied our- 
selves that itcan thus be procured in a purer 
state than by any other method, it may be 
employed for preparing the acetate, sulphate, 
or citrate of the same alkaloid. We would 
strenuously recommend all those who have 
any regard for their pockets, or for their 
credit as pharmaceutical chemists, to con- 
sign to oblivion the London process, and te 
adopt that of Edinburgh, in spite of the 
threatened tortures of Pall Mall. 

Quine Sulphas.—The process for the pre- 
paration of this substance is much simpler 
than that of London. The ingredients re- 
commended aie, yellow bark, in powder, 
one pound; carbonate of soda, eight ounces ; 
sulphuric acid, half a fluid ounce; purified 
animal charcoal, two drachms. This will 
bea valuable improvement, in regard to eco- 
nomy, for the manufacturer. The processes 
given for the preparations of strychnia and 
veratria are also more economical and more 
simple. But as in oeither work have we 
any information with regard to the per cent- 
age obtained from the raw materials, we 
merely direct attention to the trial of the 
processes with reference to economy and 
product. 

Decoctions.—Among these we find the fol- 
lowing in the Edinburgh work, which do 
not exist in that of London:—D. Guaiaci ; 
D. Hematoxyli ; D. Mezerei ; D. Taraxaci. 


little muriatic acid, and concentrate a second 


Plasters.—The novelties here are, E, Assa. 
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fetida ; E. Cantharidis Comp.; E. Ferri; 
E. Gummosum. 

Enemata.—The additions are, Cathar- 
ticum ; E, Fetidum, 

Extracts——In the London work we are 
directed to prepare extracts in a water-bath, 
and no reference whatever is made to the 
importance of conducting this process free 
from the access of air, without which pre- 
caution a greater or less proportion of the 
active ingredients unites with oxygen, from 
the atmosphere, and are converted into inert 
matters. Thus the tannic acid, which is 
universally admitted to be a necessary ad- 
junct to extracts, when the process is con- 
ducted in the open air, must be more or less 
converted into ulmic acid, or, as others have 
termed it, apotheme, geine, kc. One of the 
tests of the presence of this product is its want 
of solubility in water after inspissation. An 
extract, if properly prepared, should be al- 
most altogether soluble, and unless some 
decomposition has taken place during the 
process of its preparation, it must be capa- 
ble of being restored to its original condi- 
tion of juice. Dr. Christison, who has shown 
by his paper on Conium, published in the 
“ Edinburgh Transactions,” that he has paid 
great attention to extracts, was fully aware 
of this fact, and observes that “ most of them 
may be obtained of greatly superior quality 
by the process of evaporation in vacuo.” 

A more miserable chapter than that on 
extracts in the London work, can scarcely 
be conceived. We beg to submit it to a 
comparison with that of the Edinburgh Phar- 
macopeeia. The novelties in the Edinburgh 
work are, E. Anthemides; E. Kramerie ; 
E. Nucis Vomica ; E. Quassie ; E. Scam- 
monii ; E. Sarze Fluidum ; E. Styracis, It is 
quite obvious that not one single experiment 
had been made on the subject by the writer 
of the article “ Extracts” in the London work; 
while, in every process of the Edinburgh 
cotemporary, the results of practice are con- 
tinually exhibiting themselves. This is.the 
more to be regretted, because the majority of 
physicians, in London at least, are taught by 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia, which they 
are obliged to abandon for an inferior set of 
processes, when they come into practice. 

Infusions.—The novelties under this head 
are I, Buchu; I. Chinetie. 

Metals.—Under this division we have a 
new preparation introduced, viz., Antimonii 
Oxydum, This constituted an article for- 
meriy in the London and Dublin Pharmaco- 


poeias. From experience we find that this 
is net so active after purification as before 
the process adopted for that purpese. When 
antimony has been dissolved in muriatic 
acid, and then precipitated with water, the 
product consists of the sesquioxide and some 
muriatic acid attached, in what way is not 
known. Upon the animal economy this pre- 
paration produces all the effects of the 
vaunted James’s powder, which, in nine 
cases out of ten, is totally inert. We con- 
ceive that the addition of this substance to 
our materia medica would have been impor- 
tant, as the compound is always constant. 

That totally inert preparation, the Pulvis 
Antimonialis, we regret to find is still retain- 
ed in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia. The 
simplest mode of satisfying any incredalous 
person respecting the inutility of employing 
this substance as a sudorific, is by making a 
personal experiment. Let him first employ 
the pulvis antimonialis in a considerable dose, 
and next day try the effect of pulvis Doveri, 
or of opium itself, which is by far the best 
sudorific that we have ever used, and he 
will be satisfied for ever thathe was labour- 
ing under utter delusion when he prescribed 
pulvis antimonialis, and subjecting his pa- 
tient to great risk by negligence of inquiry. 
There is far too much of book-knowledge in 
the present day, and far too little of personal 
experience. Physicians are too much in the 
habit of consulting books with reference to 
doses, after the manner of the practising 
druggists, whose delinquencies have reached 
such a height that the general practitioner’s 
means of support are on the point of being 
completely undermined. Some of them have 
actually attained such a pitch that they pass 
sentence upon the prescriptions of licensed 
practitioners,—squaring the doses of medi- 
cines by their own paltry knowledge and 
the Pall-mall doggrel. We are not sure but 
that the Edinburgh College have, therefore, 
acted judiciously in not even alluding to the 
term dose througbout their Pharmacopoeia, 
All knowledge in medicine is acquired solely 
by experiment, and, therefore, the man who 
does not resort to this test is a mere piece 
of lumber, tending to retard science within 
the sphere of his own shallow pretensions, 
For such a man a prescribing druggist is an 
excellent substitute, 

The remainder of the Edinburgh Phar- 
macopeeia is equally valuable with that 
to which we have more particularly alluded. 
There are several errata which we have no 


doubt will be shortly notified, but we have 
no inclination to cavil at drops and grains; 
whether two or three drops have been for- 
gotten, or whether the exact atomic weight 
is recommended in a process ; because every 
one knows that in pharmacy such a degree 
of minuteness is impracticable. It would 
not be difficult, however, to point out 
such critics. We observe that Dr.Gregory’s 
celebrated stomachic powder forms an item 
in the Pharmacopeeia, which we copy for 
the benefit of those who are only supplied 
with the London work :— 

Take of magnesia, one pound ; ginger, in 
fine powder, two ounces; rhubarb, in fine 
powder, four ounces. Mix them thoroughly, 
and preserve the powder in well-closed bot- 
tles. The usual dose of this powder is from 
half a drachm to a drachm. 

In concluding our notice of this work, we 
beg to recommend it strenuously to the at- 
tention of all who are anxious to benefit their 
patients by the administration of medicines 
prepared by scientific formule. 


THE LANCET, 


London, Saturday, August 24, 1839. 


A cornresponpence lately presented to Par- 
liament, relative to the condition of the Hill 
Coolies, and of other labourers who have 
been introduced into British Guiana, con- 
tains information upon a subject which has 
deservedly attracted public attention. The 
people of England have suppressed slavery 
in the West Indies at an enormous expense, 
Negroes are now free, and demand the 
market price of labour ; in other words, the 
highest price they can obtain for their ser- 
vices. The West Indian proprietors, un- 
willing to pay this price, have introduced 
labourers, to eompete with the emancipated 
slaves; and the Hill Coolies, to which the 
returns refer, are Hindoo iabourers from 
Bengal, indentured to Mr, Moss, Mr. Cot- 
vite,and Mr. GLapstont, M.P., upon estates 
in Guiana, for five years, at wages varying 
from 4 to 7 rupees (8 to 14 shillings) a 
month, besides food, clothing, medical at- 


tendance, and a free passage to the West 
Indies, and back to Bengal, if they desire to 
return at the end of the term. 

The men are described as fine, healthy 
men. They were selected by medical men, 
and the ages ranged from 18 to 50, the 
mean age was about 30, so that they were 
in the prime of life. We follow the first 
cargo on board the Whitby, comprising 266 
men, 8 women, and 11 children. The ship 
sailed from Calcutta upon Jan. 6th, 1838, 
and arrived at Berbice on the 6th of May ; 
in the interval of four months 15 men died. 
This was a high rate of mortality ; the pro- 
bability is, that in the time not one would 
have died at home out of the same number 
of picked men, and if the same mortality 
had been experienced as prevails among the 
sepoys, one or two would have died in the 
course of the voyage. How is the loss of 
the 13 lives to be accounted for. The sur- 
geon, Mr. Wiseman, affirms, that the best 
provisions the. markets afforded were pro- 
cured, and that the quantity allowed to each 
was more than he could consume. The 
strictest attention was paid to cleanliness ; 
the ship was commodious, and well venti- 
lated; but Mr. Wiseman was unfortunate: 
26 men were “foisted upon him at Dimond 
“ Harbour, some of whom were old and 
“infirm, others appeared to have been dis- 
“ eased for years, none of them were capable 
“of performing a day’s work.” This ac- 
counts at once for the loss of life. Mr. 
Wiseman unwisely carries his explanation 
too far; he adds, “It might have been ex- 
“ pected that, on finding out the imposition, E 
“should have had them (the 26) relanded; _ 
“but the ship was lying in a most unhealthy 
“situation, disease was spreading fast, both 
“ amongst the ship’s company and the Coolies.”” 
This rapid spreading of disease is not ac- 
counted for by Mr. Wiseman, and, with the 
greatest deference to his “ many years’ ex- 
perience,” can only be ascribed to the accu- 
mulation of 285 persons, besides the crew, 
between the decks of a small vessel. Of the 
15 who died 7 had been shipped, according 
to Mr, Wiseman, at Dimond Harbour. 
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It would be wrong to reason upon one 
instance, and to infer that the mortality has 
been equally high in other ships. There is 
another series of facts in the returns. The 
ship Hesperus sailed from Calcutta with 
151 Coolies, six women, and 11 children. 
In ninety days she arrived at Demerora; 
ten of the men and one of the children died 
of cholera, dysentery, or enteritis ; two were 
washed overbeard. The mortality of the 
men was equivalent to 31 per cent. annually. 
No unhealthy men were foisted upon the 
Hesperus. Dr. Ricumonp states, that with 
few exceptions the Coolies were strong, 
healthy-iooking people; they were all ex- 
amined by a medical officer at Calcutta, 
and were likewise vaccinated previous to 
geing on board. They were in the ship for 
two days before it sailed, and “from the 
“ sudden alteration that took place in the 
“‘ quantity and quality of their food,” diar- 
rhoea and dysentery soon made their ap- 
pearance, accompanied, in many cases, 
with vomiting, cramp, rice-water evaeua- 
tions, and other symptoms indicative of 
cholera, which continued with great vio- 
lence for nearly a week, and then disap- 
peared as rapidly as it came on, When 
they arrived at Demerara there was only 
one out of the 156 who was complaining. 
Thus, Dr. Ricumonp accounts for the loss 
of 13 lives, differently, but quite as satis- 
factorily, as Mr. Wiseman. It was the 
“bad effects arising from the too sudden 
“ transition from a defective and meagre 
“ diet”—a handful of rice daily—to a full 
and abundant allowance! “ The doctor,” 
says Mr. James Srvart, in a letter to his 
emplever, “ attributes the deaths almost en- 
“ tirely to cvereating themselves when they 
“ first came on board.” 

The Coolies, upon landing at Demerara, 
were condac‘ed to the estates of the parties 
by whova they were imported, and to whom 
they were indentured. Each gang was ac- 
companied by a sort of overlooker and 
iverpreter, as the Coolies are entirely 
‘anacquainted with the European languages. 
The interpreter upon Mr. Cotvite’s Belle- 


vue estate was a Mr. Younc; the manager, 


Mr. Russex; the attorney, Mr. Marruews, 
Ap inquiry was instituted (March, 1839), 
by the Governor, into the condition of the 
Coolies upon this estate, in consequence of 
an article in the British Emancipater, which 
stated that the poor, friendless creatures 
were miserably treated ; that on the planta- 
tion, Bellevue, they had made two attempts 
to escape, as they said, to go to Calcutta. 
In the first, twenty-two succeeded, by night, 
to cross the river, landing on the opposite 
shore ; they attempted to explore the woods, 
but after undergoing much fatigue and hua- 
ger, they were retaken. Io the last attempt 
they were discovered by the watch of the 
night, and driven back, Facts were also 
adduced by the writer, which showed that 
the Coolies had good reason to be dissatis- 
fied, and that they were not wrong in calling 
even “ Calcutta better.” Mr. Wotsecey and 
Captain Cotman, the stipendiary justices, 
who conducted the inquiry, proceeded to an 
inspection of the lodgings of the Coolies, 
They consisted of a newly-erected building, 
one hundred feet in length by twenty-four 
in width, the upper story of which was ap- 
propriated to the accommodation of the 
Coolies generally, without any division 
whatever, excepting a room at one end, par- 
titioned off, and occupied by a tradesman 
of the estate. This building accommodated 
sixty-six persons, then upon the property. 
The justices were led to inquire in what 
manner the two women were accommodat- 
ed; and, although from the interpreter’s 
statement they did not seem to be sensible 
of the indecency of sleeping with their hus- 
bands in a public room, the magistrates con- 
sidered it proper to recommend separate 
apartments. The ground floor was not board- 
ed, but sleepers were fixed for the purpose. 
This unnatural accumulation of human 
beings in a crowded apartment was not left 
unexplained. The Coolies liked to be toge- 
ther, as well by night as by day; and an 
instance was given of the Coolies, either at 
Vreedestein or Vreed-en- Hoop, having taken 
down, or asked for the removal of, all the 
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partitions in a building which had been 
subdivided into apartments for them ! 

The hospital was next visited ; the visi- 
tors never beheld a more sickening or melan- 
choly spectacle than was presented to them 
in that building. Of the sixty-six they 
found thirty-four miserable-looking objects, 
most of them in the act of bathing their feet ; 
some writhing under sores of the most 
frightful description ; others suffering from 
fever and bowel complaints. One corpse 
was lying on the floor, to which another was 
added before they left the estate. The 
wages due to deceased Coolies were paid to 
the Sirdar, to distribute amongst them, and 
they generally had a feast in celebration of 
the event. Wages were deducted for sick 
days. 

At Vreed-en-Hoop, one of Mr. Gtan- 
STONE’s estates, the Coolies were imprisoned 
and flogged like slaves. This is distinctly 
established in evidence :-— 


« Rose.—They appeared to me as severely 
punished as my master’s were during the 
apprenticeship; when flogged they were 
flogged with a cat, the same as was formerly 
in use ; they brought all from the sick-house 
together, and took them to the negro-yard 
to be flogged. 

Elizabeth Casar.—The Coolies were 
locked up in the sick-house, and next morn- 
ing they were flogged with a cat-of-nine- 
tails; the manager (Mr. Sanderson) was in 
the house, and they flogged the people 
under his house; they were tied to the post 
of the gallery of the manager’s house; I 
cannot tell how many licks; he gave them 
enough. I saw blood when they were 
flogged at manager’s house ; they rubbed 
salt pickle on their backs; Mr. Jacobs (the 
interpreter) put on the pickle; Mr. Jacobs 
sent for the pickle; he flogged all the 
Coolies even ; it was pork pickle. 

“ Nurran, a Coolie Their hands were 
tied behind their backs ; they were beaten 
with a rope; ten times they lick them; 
heard them complain to manager; Mr. 
Jacobs licks Moduir every day ; when lick- 
ed they put the breast to the post, with 
hands stretched out ; some tie the hands be- 
fore, some behind ; Coolies run away because 
they are licked,” —P, 82, 83. 


Mr. Jacoss extorted a considerable sum 
from the Coolies. The Sinpar Muncoo Sine 
kept a memorandum of men who were said 
to have been deprived of their money by 
Jacoss. The list contains thirty-one names, 


and the sums of 4 to 2} dollars, amount to 


284} dollars. 

Mr. Davinson and Mr. Cotvie imported 
240 men and 8 women; Mr. Moss and Mr. 
Gtapstong, 151 men and only 6 women. 
The relation in which these 14 women stood 
to the 391 men is not stated ; we are not ac- 
quainted with the Pusey principles respect- 
ing marriage, or the social relations of the 
sexes, and should be curious to see an ex- 
planation of his father’s practice in the next 
edition of Mr. Giapstone’s work upon a 
“State Religion.” Looxun complained 
that on landing from the ship Mr. Jacons 
seduced his wife, by name Mouse. When 
the Commissioners interrogated MoiLie upon 
this point, and inquired whether she would 
go back to her husband, who was willing to 
take her, she said “Iam not married to 
“ him; when I lived with him he beat me; 
“I will net go backtohim. If Mx. Jacons 
“does not come back I shall die.” Mr. 
Jacoss only beat and robbed the husbands ; 


he was less cruel to the women; and Mr. ; 


Sruart (Mr. Giapstone’s respectable attor- 
ney) peremptorily refused to dismiss him at 
the Governor’s request. 

As the urgency of the complaints increased 
when the knowledge of the abuses reached 
England, the Governor appointed three 
Commissioners to inquire into the state of 
the German, Portuguese, Coolie, and Mal- 
tese emigrants; and from the Report we 
learn that the mortality and sickness of the 
Coolies upon different estates, differed, to a 
surprising extent. The Coolies went to all 
the estates in the beginning of May, 1838, 
and they were visited by the Commissioners 
at the end of May, 1839. 

The agents of our member of Parliament, 
who was piousiy setting a religious example 
at home during these murders on his estates 
abroad, would have extirpated all his Coolies 
at Vreed-en-Hoop in eight years more. 


1 


Be regs 


| 
| 


1838: 1839: 

Anna Regina ....... Mr. Moss 45 44 1 4 

Vreedenstein ....... Mr. Gladstone eee $1 25 6 8 

Vreeden Hoop...... | Mr. Gladstone .... 62 55 7 27 

Bellevue ee Mr. Colvile 80 60 20 29 

Highbury .......... Not stated 114 98 16* 39 
332 282 50 102 


* Twelve died of dysentery, which they were suffering under when they landed. 


The annual mortality of the Coolies was 
16 per cent.; and one third were, upon an 
average, constantly under medical treatment. 
This is considerably higher than the mor- 
telity of European troops in Guiana; and 
it is at least three times as high as the mor- 
tality of the black troops. According to the 
indenture, Messrs. Giapstone, Cotvite, &c. 
engaged to convey the Coolies back to Cal- 
cutta, at the end of five years; and Mr. 
GLapstone states that the expense of bring- 
ing them from Bengal was 201. a head; 
whence it may be safely inferred that the | ‘ 
expense of the voyage of return would be 
10l. for each Coolie. Now, according to 
the rate of mortality upon the estates of Mr. 
and Mr. Giapstore, the numbers 
living, out of 332, at the end of five years 
would be 138; while 297 would survive if 
the mortality were not higher than at Anna 
Regina. Had the proprietors made this 
calculation? They should have made 
another calculation, and they would have 
found that by preserving the health and lives 
of the poor Coolies as effectually as they 
were preserved at Anna Regina, they would 
have 314 labourers, upon an average, five 
years, and not more than 13 of them con- 
stantly sick ; while, with the miserable state 
of health prevailing at Bellevue and 
Vreedenstein, they would have only 235 
labourers upon an average, and 89 of them 
constantly under medical treatment. 


The Report of the Commissioners proves 


that the difference in the treatment of the 
East India labourers sufficiently accounts for 
the difference in the mortality and sickness, 


Thus, at Aona Regina,— 

“ There were no complaints ; all 
that their manager, Mr. Mackay, trea’ 
them very kindly. They were questioned 
on every matter connected with their present 
situations. Their answers were all traly 
gratifying and satisfactory. That to the last 
question put to them was, ‘ All we get from 
Mr. Mackay is very good.’ ‘Our food is 
very good.’ ‘Qur clothes are very good,’ 
* Our houses are very good.’ ‘ We are quite 
happy i our manager is very good to us.” 

What can we say more?’” 

“They are employed on the general work 
of the estate, saving trenching, and execute 
it most cheerfully and satisfactorily. They 

——— hted with the circumstance 
of their being able to do the work required 
of them in the proportion performed by the 
other labourers. Many of them expressed 
themselves with great earnestness on this 
point.” 

Compare this with the state of things upon 
Mr. Guapstone’s estate, or at Bellevue 
where the Commissioners remark,— 

“ hese people are ina high state of un- 
easiness, owing, as they represent, to the 
great number already dead, and dying. 
‘We get a small gore ; this sore gets larger 
then we, poor Coolies, lay down our head 
and die.’ ‘ We get nothing here; pray take 
as, and send us back to Calcutta.’ They 
complain that they do not receive — 
tobacco, or sugar. This last article is 
not to have been supplied, because ‘there 
had been none on the estate for the last six 
months.” 

“It is impossible to describe the miser- 
able state am condition of the sick Coolies. 
Twenty-nine of them in hospital, who have 
but one nurse to attend them. The cases 
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are all bad chigoe sores, which must from 
the first have been, —r not wilfally, most 
inexcusably neglected. Nine of these cases 
are uow almost beyond cure. Judging from 

‘the treatment these unfortunate men have 
already experienced, the whole twenty-nine 
will perish, unless prompt measures be 
adopted for their having the constant atten- 
tion of a medical gentleman; two or three 
visits in a week are not sufficient to afford 
that constant attention which the present 
exigency requires. 

«The efflavia and stench on entering the 
hospital is very bad. The manager, who we 
found suffering from the effects of fever, in- 
forms us that ‘ He really believes he got his 
attack of fever from going into that 
hospital.’ 

“There are no hospital conveniences of 
any description whatever ; in fine, these poor 
or to have been altogether neg- 


A drunken nurse and the overseer com- 
pounded the medicines, Dr. Nimmo remavk- 
ing in a tone worthy of Sir Henry Hacrorp, 
“It is not expected that a physician will 
“ personally overlook the performance of 
“« what he prescribes!” The 27 patients were 
removed to the Colonial Hospital, and placed 
under the care of Dr. Smit ; 4 were pa- 
tients with ulcers and yaws ; 10 with ill-con- 
ditioned alcers, attended with constitutional 
irritation; 5 with ill-conditioned ulcers, 
with unimpaired constitutions ; and 8 with 
healthy ulcers. The ravages of the Guinea 
worm are now well known; its habits of 
burrowing under the skin; its rapid propa- 
gation in crowded, dirty apartments; the 
facility of its transmission from one indivi- 
dual to another; the extensive ulcerations 
which it produces, and the mode of extract- 
ing its thread-like body. The description 
of the cases by Dr. Smrru calls up a dis- 
tressing idea of the neglect and sufferings 
of the poor Hindoos :— 

“ Peertum—Ulcer on e of left an- 
nular +> much swollen; sore full of 

ft foot much swollen, middle 
toe antl next two ulcerated, with de- 


struction of joints, contains maggots; con- 
stitution “aed debilitated, and suffers 


great pa 

Jecham—Left leg much swollen and 
shining, ankle enlarged ; ulcer five inches in 
diameter, superficial in some parts, deep 
with ragged edges in other; bleeding and 
foetid, without any disposition to heal ; little 
toe lost, and in its place an ulcer of ‘above 
nature. 


“ Sheery—Foot much swollen, many of 
most | the bones of the foot exposed ; amputation 
recommended.” 


The patients were removed on June 7th 
from Bellevue. On June 26th, 6 were cured, 
7 nearly cured; in 6 more the ulcers had 
assumed a healthy character. They requir- 
ed nothing but skilful attendance, dressing, 
and care. 

It remains to be seen whether the climate 
of the West Indies will suit East India 
labourers. The question is doubtful. At 


Coolie | any rate the proprietors should be compell- 


ed to insure the lives of indentured la- 
bourers ; and we fully concur in the recom- 
mendations of the Report of Dr, M‘Turx 
and the other Commissioners :— 


“ Your reporters are of opinion that the 
inconvenieuces the indented labourers have 
been subjected to have principally been the 
want of proper dwelling houses and bed- 
ding, and being too hurriedly sent to work 
after their arrival; that many casualties 
have resulted therefrom. 

*“ From what has come under the observa- 
tion of your reporters, they respectfully but 
urgently recommend that all emigrants to 
arrive in the colony should not be permitted 
to be located on any estate or elsewhere, 
until the agent for emigrants, or some per- 
son appointed for that purpose, first see a4 
ascertain that the dwellings to be appropri- 
ated for their reception are in every way 
suitable and comfortable, and that the labour 
required of them should be apportioned to 
their several circumstances, and not be called 
upon to perform a full day’s work for seve- 
ral months after their arrival; aud if prac- 
ticable the wages allowed to them should 
not be less, in proportion to the labour per- 
formed, than is paid to the other 
classes of the community.” 


Nor much light, it must be confessed, has 
been thrown on the subject of the diagnosis 
of human age by Dr. Macponatp, in the 

paper that we publish in the present Num- 
ber of Tue Lancet. But the subject is one 
of some interest, and we insert the commu- 
nication for the sake of drawing to it the 
attention of some of the numerous, clever, 
and careful observers of physiological facts, 
who are constantly seeking for subjects on 
which to employ their powers of research, 
Judging from facts, generally, but not indi- 
vidually discriminated, we are inclined at 
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HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


present to agree with Dr. Beck, when he 
states that circumstances do not afford to 
the physician any better means of determin- 
ing unknown ages of life, than are already 
open to common on-lookers. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


VARIOUS TUMOURS IN THE REGION OF THE 
HEAD, 

G. N., aged 32, a hairdresser by trade, 
whose general bealth has been good, when 
about 14 years of age had a polypus in each 
ear, as also one in the posterior part of the 
mouth. As the former occasioned complete 
loss of hearing he went to St. Thomas’s Hos- 
aoe where the polypi were removed by Mr. 

vers, with success. About fifteen years 
ago he (the patient) first observed a small 
hard tumour at the inner angle of the eye, 
which continued slowly to increase, so that 
in about five years from the first commence- 
ment of the growth the eye was visibly pro- 
truded and forced outward. The functions 
of the eye were not much impeded, and he 
experienced little or no pain; but at about 
this period a considerable sized soft tumour 
was apparent both above and below the 
hard projection, and during the following 
five years the displacement of the eye gra- 
dually increased. As, however, this gave 
him no pain or other inconvenience he did 
not care for advice. Five or six years since, 
however, he began to suffer occasional at- 
tacks of severe pain in the neighbourhood 
of the orbit, with giddiness, and dimness of 
sight. Bleeding considerably relieved these 
symptoms, but the pain from that time occa- 
sionally returned, and became worse and 
more seyere, when, in December last, he 
sought the advice of Mr. Guthrie, at the 
Ophthalmic Hospital. That gentleman soon 
discovered a polypus in the nose, and by his 
directions poultices were applied to the part, 
and bichloride of mercury was administered | 
interpally. These remedies considerably re- 
lieved the pain, and he continued under Mr. 
Gathrie’s care during nearly four months, 
the swelling and displacement of the eye 
being much the same. On the 11th of July, 
1839, he was admitted into the Westminster 
Hospital, under Mr. Guthrie, who intended, 
with the concurrence of his colleagues, to 
operate for the removal of the parts occasion- 
ing the displacement, and, if necessary, to 
effect the extirpation of the eye. It was 
thought, however, on consultation, that as 
the tumour bore no appearance of malignity, 
a simpler operation might be sufficient, 
which was performed on Saturday, the 3rd 
of August, by an opening being made into 
the most prominent part of the tumour, when 
a considerable quantity of thick, tenacious, 
* brownish mucus was discharged. A dossil 
of lint was put into the wound, and a poul- 


tice applied. On Monday, the 5th inst., 
and on the following day, be suffered 

from pain around the upper part and 

of the orbit. Daring Thursday the discharge 
assumed a more puriform appearance, and 
the pain was much lessened, and by Satur- 
day nearly gone. 

12. Liitle or no pain, with a discharge of 
healthy pus. The displacement of the eye 
is much reduced. The osseous growth re- 
mains, and can be felt, of about the size 
of a small nut, but as its increase has been 
but trifling for the last eight years, it pro- 
bably may not inconvenience him materi- 
ally; at all events, not at present. 


SEVERE PAIN IN THE RIGHT HIP-JOINT. 


Pat. Mc. L., aged 30, was admitted into 
the Westminster Hospital on the 25th of 
April last, complaining of very severe pain 
in the right hip-joint, which extended down 
the limb as far as the knee. There was 
swelling of the joint, and the muscles of the 
thigh were contracted, flexing the leg upon 
the thigh, and the glands of the groin were 
enlarged. He states that he served in the 
Spanish Legion, and two years and a half 
ago he received a gun-shot wound in the 
upper part of the thigh at St. Sebastian. 
He was removed to the military hospital of 
that place, where he remained for a month, 
and was then discharged as fit for duty. 
About ten days afterwards he complained of 
severe pain in the right hip-joint, when he 
was sent to the hospital of St. Andero, where 
leeches and blisters were applied, with warm 
baths, and opium, to allay the excruciating 
agony which he suffered. At the end of five 
months, finding no relief from the means em- 
ployed, he was sent to the Convent of Car- 
bourne as incurable, from which place he 
came to Portsmouth, and was placed under 
the care of a surgeon on board H. M. S. 
Swiftsure, where he remained some time with- 
out much benefit, after which he came to 
London, and to the Westminster Hospital, 
After being a short time under the treatment 
of one of the physicians, be was placed under 
the care of the surgeons, «hen Mr. H. 
Thomson introduced two setons near the 
joint on the 30th of April. From that time 
the pain in the joint subsided, and the use 
of the limb retarned, so that ip a few days 
he was enabled to walk on the leg which he 
had been unable to put to the ground for 
some time previously. 

May 12. Still requires an opiate at night to 
procure sleep, on account of pain in the 
joint, together with a little soap liniment. 

June 6. The setons were removed, and on 
the 12th, the patient not being entirely free 
from pain, two caustic issues were applied 
over the hip, after the opening of which he 
gradually improved, and on the 5th of 
August was discharged the hospital, per- 
fectly free from pain, and having the com- 
plete use of the limb. 


CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, 
HEMIPLEGIA.—CLOT ON THE SAME SIDE AS THE 
PARALYSIS. 

Mary Henntoan, aged 70, was admitted 
on the 27th of July, under the care of Dr. 
Chowne, She was quite insensible, unable 
to move either the arm or the leg of the 
right side. Her face was drawn to the left 
side. Whatever fluid was given her om. 
ed from the right side of the mouth. 
pupils, neither contracted nor dilated, were 
acted upon by light; both were alike; the 
conjunctiva was not injected. There was 
no peculiarity of the eyelids, as in paralysis 
of the portio dura. Her voice appeared to 
be natural, but she had not the power of 
articulation ; she attempted to speak but 
failed, although the efforts to do so were 
strong and even vehement ; she had not suffi- 
cient command of her tongue to be able to 
pat it out; there was no odour of spirit in 

breath as if she had been intoxicated ; 
she had evacuations involuntarily, althongh 
she appeared to be conscious ; there was 
no stertorous breathing or moaning, or other 
nuise ; indeed, the breathing appeared to be 
_ easy and free; the pulse was rather 

w and feeble; the predominant symp- 
toms, except those which referred imme- 
diately to the paralysis, were those of pros- 
tration of strength ; the face was not flushed, 
the skin rather beiow the natural warmth.— 
To have one drachm of aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, and eight ounces of camphor mix- 
ture, three tablespoonfuls every fourth 
hour ; a blister to be applied to the back of 
the neck. 

30. The bowels, since the first day, acted 
moderately, but have become confined ; the 
general symptoms the same.—To have a 
rhubarb mixture, and a blister to be applied 


to the head; continue the mixture with am- 
monia. 
$1. General the same. Great 


strength had been evinced in the leftarm by 
resistance to the shaving of the head, pre- 
es to the application of the blister. 

motions dark ; secretions unhealthy.— 
To continue the rhubarb and ammonia mix- 
tures, and to have three grains of blue-pill 
at bedtime. To be constantly supplied with 
light nourishment. 

Aug. 1. In the same state. 

2. Bowels in a better state, the evacua- 
tions being more natural, though still invo- 
luntary; expression of the countenance 
better ; the right arm and leg still powerless, 
saoeet that — her arm, which is in a 

t position, is ex it returns to its 
former flexed 

4. The general appearance more relaxed ; 
the mental faculties duller ; the eyelids al- 
most closed ; the pulse still lower ; general 
strength failing.—To have an aromatic mix- 
ture ; the administration of nourishment to 
be persisted in. 


tion except by signs, and those very im- 
perfectly. 
After-Death Appearances. 

The examination of the body dia not take 
place until six days after death. 

There was less serum in the base of the 
cranium than is generally found after so late 
a period ; the ventricles did not contain more 
than is obeervable in health ; the whole of 
the cerebral mass was much softer than 
common; there was a coagulum of dark 
blood, about the size of an ordinary — 
in the substance of the right hemisphere 
the cerebrum, at the anterior, upper, and 
rather towards the outer part. 

Dr. Chowne remarked of this case, that 
its remarkable feature consisted in the fact 
of the coagulum and paralysis being both on 
the same side. This occurred so rarely that 
we expected to find the coagulum on the 
side opposite to that of the ysis almost 
as certainly as we expected to find a coa- 
gulum, or partial effusion at all. Andral 
alludes to such cases, but as exceed 
rare exceptions to the general rule. 
mode in which paralysis was produced un- 
der such circumstances required still to be 
explained, and it possibly involved a still 

rther consequence, that paralysis occur- 
ring under the more ordinary form might 
require consideration, 

A vase of hemiplegia on the left side, the 
cerebral lesion being on the same side, was 
recorded by Dr. Bright. 


PARTIAL PARALYSIS,—-MENSTRUATION AT A 
LATE PERIOD OF LIFE, 

* Elizabeth Myers, aged 57, was admitted 

on the 8th of July, under the care of Dr. 

Chowne. She is of a fair complexion, a 

widow, has never had children, nor been 


pregnant. 

She had been in the hospital about ten 
months before, at which time she had ha- 
matemesis, unaccom) anied, however, by any 
bad symptom. She never had hemorrhoids, 
She quite recovered, on that occasion, in 
about a month, and was discharged well. 
Her habit of life had beentemperate. Since 
|her last being in the hospital she had been 
employed as a maker of artificial wengeoe 
her occupation being partly sedentary, 
and partly aetive. The catamenia 
at the age of 42. Forsix weeks prior to her 
present admission, and since that 
she has had returns, at intervals of about a 
week or ten days ; the secretion was normal 


in all respects, except as to the periods. 
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5. Symptoms more unfavourable ; com- ; 
: plete unconsciousness; a slight blowing as 
: sound with the lips and cheeks on the exit 
rale strong 
and general in the ; no nasal or ater- 
torous sound in breathing. 
6. Died. During the whole period, al- 
though she appeared perfectly conscious, 
| she was not able to make any commanica- 
nec 
like 


FE 
ut 


been knocked down by a cab, and recei 

a wound on the back part of the 

situation of the injury is now indicated by 
extensive c 


not close her fingers down apon the palm of 
the hand, but could extend them as before. 
She is certain that the present inability to 
move the hand and arm is quite distinct 
from the results of that injury. 

On her admission she complained of vio- 
lent pain at the back of her head. Except 
paralysis and the headach she had no 
complaint, The eyes were natural in their 
appearance, the vision good ; pulse natural ; 
tongue rather dry; renal secretion natural. 
The arm did not feel cold.—She had cathar- 
tic pills, with calomel and an aperient mix- 
ture; a stimulating liniment was applied to 
to the back of the 
nec 

July 16. Eight days after admission. The 
ve acted freely; the 
state. The 


30. The sensation of the arm is restored, 
the power increasing. Feels slight dizzi- 
ness, and a numbness along the outside of 
the left thigh, but no defect of movement; 
is also weakness in her left arm and 
, and she cannot grasp firmly ; the sen- 
sation not impaired. Pulse natural, but 
rather weak ; tongue clean; bowels regu- 
lar ; appetite . Hands feel rather cold. 


tion in the course of the night. She has no 
pain, and is rather feeble. 


10, Considerably improved in every re-} bone 


the debility. —To have tonic medicine. 

Dr. Chowne said we found cases of 
menia at advanced periods of life spoken of 
very commonly, but there was reason to be- 
lieve that hemorrhage had been mistaken 


There | for the secretion, which, to a certain extent, 


it resembled. 


FOREIGN HOSPITAL PRACTICE, 
LA CHARITE. 
EXTENSIVE ABSCESSES UNDER THE FASCIA OF 
THE THICH, 

June 18. M. F., aged 18, entered the hos- 
~ on account of a large abscess which 
formed under the fascia lata of the 
thigh. Has generally enjoyed very good 
health, Alsout last January felt some pain 


in the limb, and soon after perceived a 


swelling upon the outer side of the right 
thigh, a little below the trochanter major, 
At present there is a very large swelli 
about six inches long, and four broad, 
oval in figure. It projects considerably. 
He has had no medicines, but has applied a 
small blister and a few leeches. Where the 
leeches had been applied the tumour is 
hard, and the flactuation is felt with diffi- 
culty. Where the blister had been the skin 
is very thin, and it would seem as if the ab- 
scess was likely to point here, for the finger 
can be thrust a considerable depth, as if 
through a hole in the fascia. The fluctua- 
tion of the fluid within is very evident. The 
abscess is not painful when pressed, exce 

a little so at this last mentioned point. S 
higher up, over the tensor vagine muscle, is 
another abscess, more deeply seated; it is 
much less prominent than the other, and the 
fluctuation in it is very indistinct. The lad 
can assign no cause for the appearance of 
these abscesses. He has always had good 
health, and is at present strong and stout; 
there is no evident affection of the hip- 
joint, nor of the bones of the pelvis, nor of 
the femur. The disease dated back four 
months. 

25. Abscess opened to-day; an immense 
quantity of thin pus escaped, mixed with 
curdy, flocculent matter; several openings 
were made in different points of the extent 
of the abscess. The finger was carried into 
the depth of the cavity, and promenaded 
over the upper third of the femur, the tro- 
chanter major, and even into the digital 
fossa, but no portion of the bone was found 
bare. The periosteum was thickened, and 
there is every reason still to believe that the 

is affected 
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Eight days prior to her admission she was | spect ; the right limb, however, is rather 
as well as usual, and went to bed in her/| more perfect than the left ; she can take up 
accustomed health. She had taken nothing | a pin with her yp ell with her 

or drink, during the | left hand. Has To have chalk 
ig | mixture. 
3| 17. The limbs are both still improving. 
p | General health pretty good, independent of 
| 
tays felt to her | 
er side. 
f the same side. 
the elbow. After this accident she could | 

sation, but not the power, of the arm, im- ; 
proved. The pain of the head nearly the 
same.—To continue the aperient medicine 
and the liniment. Eight ounces of blood to be 
taken from the back of the neck, by cupping. 

22. The pain of the head removed; both 5 
the sensation and power of the arm in- | 
creased, 

| q 
—To continue the medicine, and use the 
liniment to the left hand and arm, as well 
as to the right. a 

Aug. 2. The affections of the limbs gene- 
rally ~ Had return of the secre- ; 


816 BOLAM’S TRIAL.—-CORRESPONDENCE. 


28. Considerable excitement of the pulse, 
which is quick and full; tongue white; 


bowels rather confined ; hot; much painand 
thirst; bled to ten ounces; pain in the re- 
of the abscess. 
. July 2, Diarrhoea ; 


much the same. 

15, The walls of the lower half of the ab- 
scess have united, and the cavity of the 
superior part is much diminished in size. 
The suppuration is much diminished in 
quantity ; boy’s health good. 

19. Doing very well. 


LITHOTRITY. 

M. Sanson, of the Hétel Dieu, has recently 
undergone the operation of lithotrity with 
the happiest result. During the whole pe- 
riod of treatment M. Sanson was not com- 

led to forego his consultations for a single 

y- 


LUDLOW UNION, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 

Str :—In my letter inserted in Toe Lancet 
of the 27th July I have stated that there was 
great neglect of the poor, in consequence of 
the Board of Guardians entrusting two dis- 
tricts to one medical man. I find, upon in- 
quiry, that the particular cases I had in 
view cannot be proved to be cases of neglect, 
and that I was misled by the misrepresenta- 
tions of paupers and others. I beg you will 
allow me the medium of your Journal to 
express my regret for having hastily said 
that which I cannot substantiate. I remain, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

Henry Meymorr. 

Ludlow, Aug. 20, 1839, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Tr is not necessary to prodace the state- 
ments of our correspondent, Dr. Tov, as Dr. 
Hake, we understand, will make the honour- 
able amend to Mr. Kiernan of altering the 
title of his book, whenever it appears, and 
retaining in his pages little or nothing on the 
subject of “ Varicose Capittartes,”—the 
most prominent feature in his original ad- 
vertisement. 


Mr. Woodgate cannot possibly receive | those 
advice in this place. If his own common 
sense is not sufficient to guide Lim, let him 
consult some respectable surgeon in his 
neighbourhood. 

Mr. Miller. The verdict does not seem to 
have been inconsistent with the evidence, 
and itis certain that noclause would be in- 
troduced into the Poor Law Amendment | cert 
Act which could require a verdict to be 
given which was aot based on the evidence, 


and on such evidence alone as should be re- 
ceived at the inquiry. 

The medical instructions to counsel in the 
case of the Queen v. Botam, supplied b mick 
Dr. Lynch, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, w 
were published in the last Lancer, re 
only to the alleged insensibility of the oe 
soner, We are requested to say that other 
instructions, also, were given by Dr. Lynch 
for the use an the lawyers engaged io the 

ution, These were taken down 
Mr. Hoyle, § the solicitor, from dictation, 

ted in the brief with the evidence 

of particular witnesses. They referred to 
the cut on the neck, the numerous cuts on 
the coat, the stains of blood on the shirt, &c., 
the scratches on the side, but having no copy 
of them they were not added to the paper al- 
ready published, but intended to occupy an- 
other communication, We are informed that 
Messrs. Fife, Baird, Heath, and Greenhow, 
surzeons to the Neweastle Infirmary, as well 
as Messrs. Hawthorne and Nesham, w 
have supported, at the trial, the views of 
Dr. Lyoch. Sir Gregory Lewin, however, 
permitted the contradictory evidence relat- 
ing to the “ insensibility,” supplied by Mr. 
Glenton, the draggist, to go unopposed to 
the Jury. The demeanour of the Judge on 
this occasion towards the respectable medi- 
cal witnesses did not, we believe, leave a 
very high impression in his favour among 
our professional brethren in Newcastle. 
They regarded it as being very slighting and. 
offcasive, while to the druggist he was quite 
complimentary. 

We have received the communication of 
Dr. Martin , but we never before 
heard of Mr. T. harton Jones or his stric- 
tures, and do not suppose that the publication 
of the reply, already printed, will interest 
more than two persons in the kingdom, or 
we would with pleasure notice them in the 
columns of Tue Lancer. 

The communication of Mr. Lizars, and the 
letter from the Edinburgh Observer, have 
reached us. 

Respecting the independent proceedings 
of the lecturers of whom our correspondent 
in the north says, that they have “resolved 
to stand on their own merits and qualifica- 
tions as teachers, rather than join a new 
band of monopolists,” we should be glad to 
learn whether those gentlemen extend their 
liberality one step farther, Are they pre- 
pared to support the enlightened views of 

those medical reformers who demand—nsot 
the “‘ recognition ” of all medicul certificates 
by whatever body of qualified lecturers they 
may be given, but the refusal te recognise 
certificate as a title to the examination? 
Are they disposed to throw freely open to 
candidates the right of admission to the exa- 
mination, by the entire abandonment of the 
? Medical students and 
sedical education will gain no advantage 
by a less reform than that. 
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